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PLAZA  DEL  TOROS 


by 

George  Bernier 


P  HILIPE  VEGAS  dressed  in  the 


room  beneath  the  stands.  He 
leaned  his  face,  strong  and  shap, 
into  the  mirror  and  tied  the 
black  cord  in  a  bow  about  his 
neck.  To  be  the  best  matador  in 
Caracas  was  a  feat;  to  be  also  this 
and  handsome  and  young  was  im¬ 
possible.  At  twenty-three  he  was 
known  everywhere.  Even  in  Spain, 
in  Madrid,  they  talked  of  the 
Venezuelan,  Escapelo — the  scapel. 
His  face  tightened  into  a  frown 
when  he  thought  of  Spain.  He 
would  never  see  the  land  of  the 
bullfight  and  the  great  plaza  at 
Madrid.  After  today,  there  would 
be  no  plazas  for  Escapelo. 

"It  is  the  fifth  bull,  Senor,”  said 
a  boy’s  voice  at  the  door.  "El 
Presidente  has  just  now  arrived.” 

Corabado  would  strut  before 
the  crowd  today,  the  first  time  he 
had  come  out  in  public  since  he 
became  president.  For  two  days 
Philipe  had  known  Corabado 
would  preside  at  this  corrida  of 
Escapelo’s.  He  had  rejoiced  when 
he  heard  it. 

The  sounds  that  the  crowd 
makes  came  through  the  corridors 
to  him,  and  he  rejoiced  now.  They 
were  many  today,  this  President’s 
day.  He  pictured  the  crowd  at 
the  turnstiles  in  the  morning  — 
the  policemen,  the  wooden  barrel 
half-filled  with  knives  and  other 
metals.  A  precaution.  Eight  days 
ago,  the  strong  man  Saros,  for 
three  years  president  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  was  slashed  and  hacked  and 
killed  in  his  palace.  All  knew  that 
Corabado,  the  next  in  line,  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  it  mattered  not. 
Corabado  was  now  president. 


The  young  men  who  loved 
Saros  greatly  would  attempt  the 
death  of  the  new  President.  Philipe 
knew  they  would  die  boldly  and 
Corabado  would  not  be  touched. 
He  had  loved  well  the  strong  man 
but  Corabado  would  be  too  well 
guarded.  It  is  unwise  to  run  onto 
the  bull’s  horns  in  front  of  the 
crowd.  But  to  cut  the  bull  down 
and  not  kill  him  is  the  great 
humiliation  for  the  bull.  It  is  spit¬ 
ting  on  him,  sparing  the  sword. 
The  strong  man  would  rest  well 
when  Corabado  fell  before  the 
crowd. 

THE  dressing  room  beat  with 
the  pulse  of  applauding  feet. 
The  fifth  bull  was  dead;  it 
was  time  for  cl  fin  —  the  finale, 
Philipe’s  corrida. 

Philipe  heard  the  knock  of  the 
boy  and  the  dressing  room  door 
opened.  "Senor  Escapelo,  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  ready.” 

He  rose  and  buttoned  his  gold 
coat  in  front  of  the  mirror,  joven 
y  guapo  —  young  and  handsome, 
a  black  curl  pasted  down  on  his 
forehead  —  he  was  a  fit  killer  of 
bulls.  He  pulled  the  leathern  case 
away  from  the  new  sword  and 
placed  the  sword  on  the  boy’s 
pillow.  "Is  it  a  fine  bull,  boy?” 

The  boy  said,  "It  is  from 
Madrid,  Senor.  Black  with  white 
horns.  It  will  be  worthy  of  the 
new  President.” 

"We  must  go,”  Philipe  said,  " El 
Presidente  must  not  wait.” 

They  walked  from  the  room 
and  down  the  corridor  into  the 
smell  of  the  horses.  Old,  spiny- 
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a  full 


legged  sway-backs  they  were, 
came  para  el  molinero  —  meat  for 
the  grinder.  The  picadors  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  were  not  skilled  horsemen, 
but  the  stupid  crowd  loved  horse 
blood  as  much  as  bull’s. 

The  procession  had  formed  be¬ 
hind  the  barrier  gate  at  the  north 
end  of  the  plaza  del  toros ,  waiting 
for  Philipe  the  matador.  He  took 
his  place  at  the  end  with  the  sword 
bearer  in  front  of  him.  A  hand 
was  raised  at  the  front  of  the 
group  and  a  trumpet  sounded  and 
the  crowd  was  still. 

The  gate  turned  open  and  the 
city  officials  at  the  head  of  the 
banded  serpentine  procession  step¬ 
ped  onto  the  sawdust  and  sand  of 
the  plaza.  The  rest  of  the  animal 
twisted  through  the  gateway:  the 
stiffened  rows  of  paired  banderil- 
leros  with  their  orange  costumes 
and  blue  and  red  streamered  darts; 
the  yellow  encased  picadors, 
mounted  on  blindfolded  trembling 
horses,  spearlike  varas  held  up  in 
salute;  the  red  clad  chulos,  the 
light  footed  clowns;  the  boy  in 
purple  coat,  the  sword  on  purple 
pillow;  the  golden  matador  with 
red  muleta  covering  the  left  arm. 
The  crowd  knew  his  walk  and  his 
golden  coat:  "Escapelo.” 

The  procession  finished  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  plaza  and  the  picadors 
took  position  in  front  of  the  bull 
cell.  The  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  reentered  the  gate  at  the 
north  end  of  the  plaza.  As  his 
dignity  demanded,  Philipe  turned 
at  the  gate  and  bowed  low  to  the 
red  and  yellow  splotched  stands 
that  shouted,  "Escapelo.” 


He  saw  tin  a  casa  lieu  a 
house  —  ten  thousand. 

ONCE  the  barrier  gate  closed 
behind  him,  Philipe  turned  to 
look  between  the  weathered 
wooden  timbers  that  paralleled 
the  ground  and  made  the  gate.  He 
looked  across  the  oval  arena.  One 
hundred-two  paces  east  and  west, 
thirty-one  paces  north  and  south. 
He  knew  well  the  plaza,  with  its 
high  barrier  wall  girding  it.  His 
eyes  found  the  President. 

Corabado  was  in  the  president’s 
box  across  the  plaza,  on  the  south 
side.  Cabinet  officials  and  palace 
police  sat  about  him.  His  hair  was 
grease  black  and  the  belly  of  his 
blue,  medal-rich  army  uniform 
was  stretched  tight  with  good 
living.  He  was  a  soft  man  but 
Philipe  had  seen  his  death  eyes  up 
close  and  he  knew  that  Corabado 
was  strong  of  mind  and  will. 

"Toro  negro!”  The  crowd 
shouted  as  the  gate  hurled  a  black 
bull  into  the  plaza.  "Toro  negro! 
For  El  Preside nte — for  Escapelo!” 

"He  must  weigh  seven-hundred 
kilos,”  the  chulo  puffed  on  Phi- 
lipe’s  elbow. 

"He  is  from  Madrid,”  said 
Philipe. 

The  animal  charged  to  its  right, 
toward  the  north  end  of  the  plaza, 
but  as  the  first  picador  moved 
toward  it  from  the  west,  it  pivoted 
on  the  left  hind  leg  and  dragged  a 
whirlwind  of  sawdust.  It  was  a 
lunge  and  not  a  turn,  and  Philipe 
saw  the  smooth  grace  of  the  great 
beast. 

"He  is  from  Madrid,”  he  heard 
the  chulo  say. 
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With  head  down,  snorting  nose 
blowing  a  furrow  in  the  sawdust, 
the  bull  charged  the  first  picador, 
who  steadied  the  blindfolded 
horse,  vara  set  to  receive  the 
charge. 

"The  pic  will  miss,”  said  Philipe 
and  the  six  chulos  scrambled  over 
the  barrier  gate. 

The  trembling  vara  slid  along 
the  black  foaming  back  and  the 
crowd  cheered  as  the  bull  crashed 
into  the  right  flank  of  the  horse, 
his  horns  tracing  a  gushing  line  of 
disemboweled  belly  and  splintered 
hip. 

Twenty  feet  beyond  the 
sprawled  horse  and  picador,  the 
bull  wheeled  and  swung  in  again. 
The  picador  thrashed  a  path 
through  the  sawdust  and  dove  be¬ 
hind  the  retching  horse.  The  horns 
and  hooves  tore  again  at  the  dying 
horse  before  the  chulos  flagged 
the  bull  and  pulled  the  man  away. 

"He  is  extraordinary  quick, 
Senor  Escapelo?”  asked  a  band- 
erillero. 

"He  is  from  Madrid,”  said 
Philipe  and  turned  away  from  the 
barrier. 

The  afternoon  cut  sharp  lines  of 
sun  and  shadow  across  his  face.  He 
was  glad  the  brilliant  gold  coat 
would  glitter  for  the  crowd  on 
this  afternoon. 

It  was  hot.  lie  walked  out  of 
the  crowded  sunlight,  into  the 
smell  of  the  horses,  and  spoke  to 
an  old  banderillero  who  leaned 
against  the  mortared  wall  of  the 
corridor.  "Do  you  smoke  Ameri¬ 
can  cigarettes,  banderillero?” 


"I  have  two  Lucky  Strikes, 
Senor,”  he  said. 

He  took  a  tinfoil  roll  out  of  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat  and  un¬ 
wound  it.  Philipe  took  one  of  the 
cigarettes  and  the  banderillero  re¬ 
wound  the  tinfoil  and  put  it  back 
into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 
He  lit  Philipe’s  cigarette.  Philipe 
thanked  him  and  he  nodded.  Mat¬ 
adors  smoke  American  cigarettes 
and  dogs  sleep  in  the  shade.  Philipe 
read  the  proverb  in  the  old  man’s 
eyes. 

Philipe  smoked  the  stale  Lucky 
Strike  and  thought  out  the  kill. 
His  lips  formed  the  words  of  the 
dedication.  He  smiled  at  the  cool, 
wet  shadows  on  the  mortared  wall. 
He  crushed  the  end  of  the  cigar¬ 
ette  under  his  heel,  and  began  his 
leg  exercises. 

Philipe  spoke  to  the  chuio 

next  him  at  the  barrier  gate, 
"How  many  darts  have  the 
banderilleros  planted?” 

"Six,  no,  I  think  seven,”  said 
the  chuio.  "Yes,  this  is  the  last. 
See!” 

The  crimson-seamed  backbone 
of  the  great  bull  was  staked  with 
paired  streamers  of  red  and  blue. 
Seven  flags  flapped  in  the  incom¬ 
plete  pattern  and  a  banderillero 
held  the  eighth  ready.  The  bull 
charged  him. 

"How  many  horses  did  he  kill?” 
"Nine,”  said  the  chuio  proudly. 

They  stepped  back  as  the  barrier 
gate  opened  and  the  banderilleros 
came  out  from  the  plaza.  One,  a 
boy,  hobbled  supported  by  a  chuio. 
The  dark  stain  soaked  his  orange 
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knee  pants  in  the  thigh  and  groin. 
He  was  crying. 

"His  hip  is  broken,”  said  the 
chulo. 

The  black  bull  was  alone  as 
Philipe  and  the  trumpet  sound 
came  slowly  from  the  north  end 
of  the  plaza  del  toros.  The  crowd 
shouted,  "Escapelo,  viva!” 

In  position  Philipe  held  the 
rnuleta  with  his  left  arm  across  his 
chest  and  rustled  it  softly.  He 
flipped  the  cloth  over  as  the  bull 
charged  past  him.  The  cloth 
whipped  the  foam  off  the  animal’s 
tarnished  spinal  cord.  It  was  neat¬ 
ly  done  and  the  crowd  cheered 
him. 

He  worked  the  bull  into  tight 
circles  and  moved  the  centers  to¬ 
wards  the  south  end  of  the  plaza. 
This  he  had  to  do  with  care.  He 
rolled  his  head  and  saw  the  barrier 
in  front  of  the  president’s  box  fif¬ 
teen  feet  away.  He  was  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

He  turned  abruptly  from  the 
bull  and  stepped  quickly  toward 
the  high  barrier,  the  muleta  held 
behind  him.  Three  feet  from  the 
wooden  wall  he  felt  the  snort  be¬ 
hind  him  and  spun  away.  The  bull 
lurched  past  and  crashed  headlong 
into  the  barrier,  blood-red  horns 
imbedded  in  the  wood. 

Philipe  moved  quickly.  He 
stood  below  President  Corabado 
and  shouted  up  his  words:  ffSi 
puedo  —  if  I  may  —  dedico  este 
toro  atrevido — I  dedicate  this  bold 
bull — a  mi  President  Saros  —  to 
my  President — Saros.” 

The  crowd  heard  the  last  words 
and  cheered  their  brave  Escapelo. 

The  black  bull  came  off  the 


wall  and  charged  Philipe.  The 
shining  hide  was  frothed  and 
matted  and  sawdust  studded  as  it 
passed  beneath  the  flag. 

"My  strong  Saros,”  Philipe  said 
and  slid  the  blade  between  the 
shoulder  bones. 

Philipe  raised  the  sword  high 
and  let  the  blood  trickle  over  the 
hilt,  past  his  hand,  and  onto  the 
golden  sleeve.  The  animal  sunk  to 
its  knees,  vomited  blood,  and  col¬ 
lapsed  into  death. 

"Ears  and  tail,  Escapelo,” 
cheered  the  crowd,  but  Philipe 
already  knew  it  was  a  perfect  kill. 
He  slashed  three  times  and  held 
the  ears  and  tail  aloft.  The  crowd 
cheered  again. 

His  face  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Corabado,  "For  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,”  he  shouted  and  hurled  the 
bloody  trophies  into  the  sawdust. 
The  tail  made  a  swirling  wheel  of 
sawdust  and  blood,  then  un¬ 
raveled. 

"My  sword,  Senor.”  He  drove 
the  blade  into  the  ground.  "And 
my  back.” 

He  turned  and  stepped  proudly 
toward  the  bull. 

The  attendants  had  the  flowered 
mule  teams  hitched  to  the  carcass. 
Philipe  raised  his  hand;  they 
checked  the  mules. 

He  stood  over  the  crimson 
splattered  corpse. 

"All  dead”,  he  said,  "Saros, 
black  bull,  and  Escapelo.” 

Kneeling,  he  cupped  blood  from 
the  drying  wounds  of  the  bull  and 
smeared  it  on  the  golden  coat. 

He  walked  across  to  the  north 
end  of  the  plaza. 
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THE  huge  iron  bar  of  Traitor’s 
Gate  swung  ceremoniously 
around.  Four  men  emerged 
from  the  Tower.  It  was  a  solemn 
procession.  A  lieutenant  strutted 
arrogantly  in  the  lead,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  mission.  The  two 
guards  seemed  to  have  caught 
some  of  his  temper;  they  swelled 
with  an  affected  dignity,  as  they 
propelled  the  prisoner  roughly  be¬ 
tween  them.  Except  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  command  tossed  off  by 
the  lieutenant  over  his  shoulder, 
all  four  were  silent,  —  each  too 
intent  in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  march  excited  little  com¬ 
ment  on  that  July  morning.  Lon¬ 
don’s  streets  were  accustomed  to 
sights  such  as  this,  and  hardly  a 
passer-by  paused  to  look  at  the 
slight,  grey-haired  man  in  chains. 
Where  was  he  going?  Surely  the 
end  had  not  come  so  soon.  A  sharp 
corner — a  faltering  step — and  the 
answer  was  suddenly  before  the 
prisoner.  There  directly  ahead, 
squatted  the  sullen  town-house  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth’s 
chief  adviser. 


miatfr 
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Mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  an¬ 
ticipation  assailed  the  man  as  he 
climbed  the  stairs  of  the  dismal 
house.  Past  the  sentinels,  through 
the  familiar  bronze  doors,  across 
the  wide  hall,  —  to  what,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  was  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  encounters  in  history.  Ed¬ 
mund  Campion,  Jesuit  and  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Crown,  face  to  face 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
court! 

Tense  minutes  passed  while 
Elizabeth  scrutinized,  half-admir¬ 
ing  perhaps,  the  fantastic  man 
who  had  dared  defy  the  Crown. 
Here  was  something  strange  and 
new  to  England;  one  of  the 
Church’s  "light  cavalry”  stood  be¬ 
fore  her,  defiant.  Who  were  these 
Jesuits?  she  wanted  to  know.  And 
why  was  Campion  among  them? 

Campion  recalled  ano  ther 
meeting.  Fifteen  years  had 
changed  Elizabeth  but  little.  The 
haughty,  stiffly  held  head,  the 
dyed  hair,  the  painted  brows  and 
mocking  eyes,  the  curved  lip,  — 
the  Queen  was  as  vain  as  ever. 
Leicester  was  there  beside  her,  too. 
The  court,  the  ceremony,  the  ex¬ 
cess  and  the  vanity  ...  So  much 
the  same,  —  and  yet,  all  was  dif¬ 
ferent. 

OXFORD  University,  1566. 
The  Queen  and  her  train  had 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  first  of  her  visits  to  Ox¬ 
ford.  Now,  as  the  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment  was  about  to  begin, 
Elizabeth  sat  with  her  two  favor¬ 
ite  advisors:  Lord  Dudley,  later 
the  Lord  Leicester;  and  Sir  Wil¬ 


liam  Cecil.  As  the  students  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  evident  that  an  un¬ 
usual  excitement  gripped  them. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Elizabeth  was 
there  to  look  over  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  young  men  as  candidates  for 
government  positions.  Elizabeth 
was  forced  to  scout  her  own  lead¬ 
ers  those  days,  because  the  English 
universities  were  unable  to  supply 
the  new  Church  even  with  priests. 
Twenty-five  years  before,  the 
scholarship  of  More  and  Colet, 
Linacre  and  Grocyn  had  been  un¬ 
surpassed  anywhere  in  Europe. 
But  Henry’s  break  with  Rome 
had  ended  all  that,  and  scholars 
turned  from  a  study  of  the  arts  to 
a  defense  of  religion.  Hundreds  of 
the  clergy  had  resigned;  others  had 
accepted  the  change,  but,  almost 
invariably,  they  were  not  the  most 
desirable  of  the  old  body  and  were 
more  of  an  affliction  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Elizabeth,  now,  was 
anxious  to  encourage  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  return  to  their  normal 
pursuits. 

Smiling  young  Master  Edmund 
Campion  welcomed  the  courtiers. 
Campion,  who  had  been  a  Fellow 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  the 
pride  of  Oxford.  At  twenty-six, 
he  was  renowned  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  skill  in  the  oratorical 
arts,  and  for  his  scholarship;  stu¬ 
dents  imitated  him  in  speech,  in 
manner,  and  in  dress,  and,  clamor¬ 
ing  to  hear  his  lectures,  styled 
themselves  "the  Oxford  Campion- 
ists”.  Tonight  he  spoke  on  a  sec¬ 
ular  topic,  "The  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  the  tides  of  the  earth.” 
The  subject  had  not  been  his 
choice,  but  it  was  certainly  a  good 
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deal  safer  than  a  political  or  re¬ 
ligious  discussion.  His  wit  and  his 
manner  impressed  Elizabeth;  she 
asked  to  hear  him  again,  an  ex¬ 
temporaneous  speech,  this  time. 
Afterwards,  enthusiastic  little 
Cecil  was  willing  to  grant  the  lad 
any  favor  he  might  wish.  But, 
with  his  usual  deftness,  Campion 
replied:  "No  favor,  Sir  William, 
but  the  continuance  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  regard.”  A  clever  young 
man,  this. 

Campion’s  success  was  assured. 
Elizabeth  had  favored  him,  Lei¬ 
cester  and  Cecil  had  promised  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  the  government  was 
painfully  short  of  leaders.  All  that 
remained  was  for  Campion  to  take 
the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Indeed,  the  way  toward 
a  brilliant  Court  career  was  pain¬ 
fully  easy.  Campion  was  not  a 
practicing  Catholic.  With  cul¬ 
tured  indifference,  amidst  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  philosophy  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  had  become  what  is 
termed  a  "Ciceronian”,  and  not  a 
Christian.  The  rest  seemed  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  Within  a  few 
months,  he  received  minor  orders 
and  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon  in 
the  Anglican  ministry. 

But  here  he  hesitated.  His  stud¬ 
ies  at  Oxford  had  carried  him  into 
a  reading  of  the  Fathers,  and  he 
could  neither  see  how  not  to  be  a 


Catholic,  nor  how  to  be  one.  The 
beautiful  truths  of  the  old  Church 
revealed  Elizabeth’s  Church  in  all 
its  error.  He  could  not  with  his 
knowledge  remain  an  Anglican; 
neither  could  he  afford  to  become 
a  Catholic,  since  to  be  a  "papist” 
or  to  "hear  Mass”  was  punishable 
by  death  as  high  treason. 

How  was  Campion  to  reconcile 
his  conscience  with  his  ambitions? 
A  brilliant  career  was  at  stake. 
And  the  alternatives?  —  A  life  of 
trial  and  torture,  or  stealth  and 
secrecy.  And  Campion  wasn’t  a 
man  to  keep  his  ideas  to  himself. 
Even  now  he  consulted  his  col¬ 
leagues,  seeking  any  solution  they 
might  offer.  Oxford  was  fortu¬ 
nately  still  Catholic  in  spirit.  There 
were  two  parties:  the  Catholics, 
in  the  majority;  the  Protestants, 
rapidly  gaining  favor.  The  univer¬ 
sity’s  Catholic  tendencies,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  largely  in  the  direction 
of  sentiment  and  loyalty  to  the  old 
ways,  and  not  toward  active  re¬ 
ligious  participation.  Campion 
knew  he  could  never  be  content 
with  that  compromise. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  a  threat 
of  war  with  Spain,  a  firmer  hand 
was  being  taken  with  the  English 
Catholics.  Campion’s  popish  sym¬ 
pathies  were  no  secret,  and  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  on  him  to  de¬ 
clare  himself.  Again  he  hesitated, 
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and  resisted,  and  delayed.  It  be¬ 
came  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
any  longer  at  Oxford,  and  so  he 
finally  resigned,  and  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  in  Chains,  1  5  69,  left 
the  university. 

Anti-Catholic  feeling  ran  high¬ 
er  than  ever  before.  The  Pope  had 
just  excommunicated  Elizabeth; 
the  return  to  England  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  constituted  still 
another  threat  to  the  throne.  An 
elaborate  spy  system  was  at  work, 
and  every  week  hundreds  of  Cath¬ 
olics  were  being  arrested.  Cam¬ 
pion  was  shocked  by  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  being  done  to  Cath¬ 
olics.  Although  he  was  now  un¬ 
questionably  Catholic  in  his  views, 
he  had,  of  course,  placed  himself 
in  a  state  of  excommunication 
when  he  received  the  minor  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It 
is  not  certain  when  it  was  that 
Campion  became  reconciled  with 
the  Church.  At  any  rate,  after  a 
short  time  in  Ireland  and  England, 
he  crossed  the  Channel  to  join  the 
English  College  and  Seminary  at 
Douai. 

DOUAI  was  now  three  years 
old.  Its  founder  and  first 
president,  Dr.  William  Al¬ 
len,  who  had  left  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  con¬ 
troversies  to  become  a  priest  at 


Louvain,  greeted  Campion  en¬ 
thusiastically.  The  arrival  of  the 
famous  scholar  was  just  what  the 
new  school  needed.  The  college 
had  originally  been  founded  to  at¬ 
tract  the  young  English  exiles  in 
Flanders  from  their  solitary  study 
to  a  more  exact  method.  Because 
of  events  in  England,  the  primary 
purpose  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
supplying  of  priests  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  population  to  take  the  place 
of  those  lost  through  persecution. 
It  was  a  tumultuous  existence.  In 
addition  to  the  austerity  which 
the  college  imposed  upon  them, 
the  Englishmen  were  disliked  by 
the  anti-Spanish  faction  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Only  by  the  greatest  cau¬ 
tion  could  Allen  and  his  students 
avoid  becoming  embroiled  in  local 
affairs.  Their  studies  were  coun¬ 
ter-reformatory;  almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  concentrated  upon  con¬ 
troversial  texts.  Missionaries,  and 
martyrs,  were  being  trained. 

Campion  plunged  into  his  stud¬ 
ies  with  fresh  zeal.  He  had  always 
been  a  scholar.  Now  he  strove  to 
develop  his  piety  through  greater 
and  more  intense  spiritual  activity. 
Shortly,  he  received  minor  orders 
and  was  ordained  sub-deacon. 

But  Campion  had  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  adventuresome  spirit.  His 
interests  were  not  with  the  older 
orders,  therefore,  but  with  the 
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new.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  asked  permission  of  Al¬ 
len  to  leave  Douai  and  go  to 
Rome  where  he  might  become  a 
Jesuit.  Allen  was  sorry  to  lose  the 
outstanding  member  of  his  little 
college,  but  he  gave  his  consent 
and  Campion  went  to  Rome. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  a  new 
order,  founded  in  1  5  34.  Campion 
was  received  as  a  novice,  and  was 
sent  to  Bohemia.  With  his  exten¬ 
sive  background  in  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  divinity,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  training  in  five  years, 
and  said  his  first  Mass  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1  578. 

CAMPION’S  career  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into 
three  phases :  Campion  as 
scholar,  as  priest,  and  as  martyr. 
It  was  in  Bohemia,  while  working 
amidst  the  moral  and  spiritual  de¬ 
cay  which  had  been  inspired  by 
Hus  years  before,  that  the  gentle 
scholar  became  the  heroic  priest. 
Strict  self-discipline  and  religious 
obedience  prepared  him  for  the 
violence  of  the  years  ahead.  Here 
he  lent  his  whole  heart  to  the  work 
God  willed  him  to  do. 

His  mission  was  but  beginning, 
however,  From  Allen,  Father 
Campion  learned  that  he  was  to 
return  to  England.  Allen  was  in 
Rome,  ostensibly  on  the  business 
of  founding  the  English  College 
there.  With  Campion  in  the  back 
of  his  mind,  he  had  approached 
the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
to  beg  of  him  two  Jesuits  to  ac¬ 
company  other  msisionaries  set¬ 
ting  out  for  England.  Campion 


was  chosen.  And  Allen  was  over¬ 
joyed. 

"God’s  will  be  done,  not  mine,” 
said  Campion  at  Brunn  when  he 
received  the  news  of  his  mission. 
Gone  was  the  indecision  of  earlier 
years.  His  fellow  priests  whispered 
his  courage  among  themselves. 
Their  imaginations  were  fired  by 
the  prospect  opening  before  their 
brother:  one  painted  a  wreath  of 
lilies  and  roses,  the  symbol  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  upon  the  wall  of  Cam¬ 
pion’s  room,  just  at  the  head  of 
his  bed;  another  inscribed  P.  Ed- 
mundus  Campianus ,  Martyr  over 
the  door.  Campion  was  shy  and 
embarrassed  by  their  show  of  feel¬ 
ing.  "Being  scarce  able  to  hold 
tears  for  joy  and  tenderness  of 
heart  he  went  to  his  chamber,  and 
there  upon  his  knees  to  God  satis¬ 
fied  his  appetite  of  weeping  and 
thanksgiving,  and  offered  himself 
to  His  divine  disposition  without 
any  exception  or  restraint: 
whether  it  were  to  rack,  cross- 
quartering,  or  any  other  torment 
or  death  whatsoever.” 

Rome  introduced  Campion  to  a 
fellow-Jesuit  and  missionary,  the 
heroic  Robert  Persons.  Together 
they  were  instructed  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  mission;  "the  preser¬ 
vation  and  augmentation  of  the 
faith  of  the  Catholics  in  England”, 
and  not  primarily  the  winning  of 
new  converts.  They  were  warned 
to  avoid  all  arguments  with  here¬ 
tics,  to  refrain  from  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  politics  and  speaking 
against  the  Queen,  and  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  seeking  alms  or 
legacies.  Fifteen  missionaries,  trav- 
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eling  on  foot  and  by  horseback, 
set  out  from  Rome.  They  reached 
Flanders  in  May,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  by  ones  and  twos,  com¬ 
pletely  disguised  and  under  as¬ 
sumed  names,  Campion  travelling 
as  a  "Mr.  Edmund”,  jewel-mer¬ 
chant. 

London  was  harassed  with  per¬ 
secution.  Good  Queen  Bess  was 
unusually  anxious.  Plots  against 
the  Queen,  real  and  fictitious, 
were  being  reported  almost  week¬ 
ly.  Elizabeth  demanded  more 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  warned  all  loyal  subjects  to  be 
"in  good  readiness  with  their 
bodies  and  arms”  while  those 
"who  have  any  unnatural  affec¬ 
tions  are  charged  not  to  irritate 
Her  Majesty  to  use  the  rod  or 
sword  of  justice  against  them, 
from  which,  of  her  own  natural 
goodness,  she  has  a  long  time  ab¬ 
stained.”  The  prisons  became 
crowded  with  recusants  and  old 
Church  dignitaries  once  more. 

Two  of  the  missionary  party 
were  captured  almost  immediate¬ 
ly.  Campion,  therefore,  hastened 
to  leave  London;  but  before  he 
left,  he  drew  up  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  his  aims,  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  his  being  summarily  ex¬ 
ecuted  upon  capture  without  the 
opportunity  to  plead  his  true  in¬ 
tentions.  In  the  Brag ,  as  it  was 
called  by  his  enemies,  Campion 
begged  leave  to  make  a  public 
presentation  of  the  Catholic  stand 
before  the  Lords  in  Council,  the 
Heads  of  the  Houses  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford,  and  the 
Courts,  both  spiritual  and  tem¬ 


poral.  To  the  Queen’s  Council,  he 
threw  out  this  challenge: 

"Many  innocent  hands  are 
lifted  up  to  heaven  for  you 
daily  by  those  English  students, 
whose  posteritie  shall  never  die, 
which  beyond  seas,  gathering 
virtue  and  sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  purpose,  are  determined 
never  to  give  you  over,  but 
either  to  win  you  heaven,  or  to 
die  upon  your  pikes.  And 
touching  our  Societie,  be  it 
known  to  you  that  we  have 
made  a  league  —  all  the  Jesuits 
in  the  world,  whose  succession 
and  multitude  must  overreach 
all  the  practices  of  England  — 
cheerfully  to  carry  the  cross 
you  shall  lay  upon  us,  and 
never  to  despair  you  recovery, 
while  we  have  a  man  left  to  en¬ 
joy  your  Tyburn,  or  to  be 
racked  with  your  torments,  or 
consumed  with  your  prisons. 
The  expense  is  reckoned,  the 
enterprise  is  begun;  it  is  of  God, 
it  cannot  be  withstood.  So  the 
faith  was  planted:  so  it  must  be 
restored.” 

Campion’s  petition  was  the  work 
of  a  hurried  half-hour,  but  it 
served  as  the  inspiration  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  thousands  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics  near  despair. 

The  Brag  was  meant  to  be  saved 
in  case  of  arrest,  but  copies  of  it 
were  circulated  immediately. 
Campion’s  fame  as  the  leader  of  a 
new  mission  spread  throughout 
England.  As  he  travelled  through 
the  South  Midlands,  through 
Northampton,  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire,  he  had  to  keep  on  the 
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move  constantly.  One-night  stops 
were  all  he  was  allowed.  Often  the 
beat  of  horses  outside  a  house 
would  interrupt  a  Mass,  and  he, 
and  the  vestments,  sacred  vessels, 
and  altar  stones  would  be  hidden 
away  in  a  secret  hiding-place  till 
all  was  safe.  It  was  while  hiding  in 
one  of  these  "priest-holes”  that 
Campion  was  finally  discovered. 

Campion  had  many  narrow  es¬ 
capes.  The  story  is  told  how  one 
day  Campion  was  speaking  to  a 
country  girl  near  a  duckpond 
when  he  saw  his  pursuers  round 
the  corner.  He  pretended  to  in¬ 
sult  her;  she  pushed  him  into  the 
pond ;  he  emerged  unrecognizable, 
covered  with  green  scum;  and  his 
enemies  rode  by  laughing. 

Campion  and  Persons  met 
briefly  in  London  in  October.  The 
missionaries  were  growing  bolder 
now,  and  even  smuggled  copies  of 
Campion’s  most  recent  defense 
into  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Oxford 
on  Commencement  Day.  The 
graduates,  it  is  said,  were  so  in¬ 
trigued  both  by  the  author’s  flow¬ 
ing  Latinate  style  and  by  his  rep¬ 
utation  that  they  devoured  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet  to  the 
complete  ignorement  of  the  guest 
speaker  and  the  chagrin  of  the 
authorities. 

But,  inevitably,  Campion  was 
taken.  On  July  17,  1581,  he  was 
captured  at  Lyford  Grange.  Cam¬ 
pion ,  the  Seditious  Priest  read  the 
placard  stuck  in  his  hat,  as  he  was 
led,  bound  hand  and  foot,  through 
the  streets  of  London.  For  four 
days  he  was  locked  up  in  the 
Tower,  in  the  famous  "Little 


Ease”,  a  cell  where  he  could 
neither  stand  up  or  lie  down  to  his 
full  height.  And,  then,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  he  was  taken  to 
Leicester  House  to  confront  the 
Queen  and  her  advisors. 

Elizabeth  had  not  given  up 

hope  of  winning  back  the  de¬ 
fiant  man  before  her.  Nod¬ 
ding  the  vast  red  wig,  she  signaled 
for  the  questioning  to  begin. 

Leicester  rose.  Why  did  Cam¬ 
pion  come  to  England?  Did  he 
recognize  Elizabeth  as  the  lawful 
Queen  and  ruler?  And  so  it  went, 
with  Campion  continuously  reaf¬ 
firming  his  faith  and  quoting 
"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s.”  They  cajoled 
him;  they  catechized  him;  they 
offered  him  liberty  and  honors  if 
he  would  recant.  They  assured 
him  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  him  save  his  papistry.  But  to 
that  he  answered  only,  "My  great¬ 
est  glory.” 

Elizabeth  sighed  with  impa¬ 
tience.  The  man  was  deliberately 
courting  death!  "Take  him  back 
to  the  Tower!”  Maybe  that  would 
change  his  mind.  Three  times 
Campion  was  strapped  to  the 
rack;  three  times  his  limbs  were 
stretched  to  excruciating  propor¬ 
tions.  Yet  his  courage  held  out  to 
the  end.  "How  do  you  feel?”  he 
was  asked  once  by  a  sympathetic 
gaoler.  "Not  ill,”  he  answered, 
"because,  not  at  all.” 

Campion  had  asked  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  his  views,  and 
now  it  was  granted  him,  but  in 
mock  form.  Without  warning, 
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without  preparation,  and  without 
references,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Norman  Chapel  of  the  Tower  to 
dispute  with  various  personages, 
among  them  the  Deans  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  Windsor,  the  Regius 
Professors  of  the  universities,  and 
a  handful  of  Puritan  preachers. 
He  was  permitted  only  to  answer 
objections,  not  to  raise  any  of  his 
own;  he  could  quote  only  from 
memory.  Yet  his  scholarship,  his 
learning,  and  his  fearless  courage 
impressed  all. 

The  trial  held  at  Westminster 
Hall  was  a  mockery,  too.  Cam¬ 
pion  was  accused  of  participation 
in  the  "Plot  of  Rheims  and 
Rome”,  an  attempt  to  raise  sedi¬ 
tion  and  dethrone  the  Queen.  Al¬ 
though  he  demolished  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  opponents,  his  words 
were  as  nothing,  for  the  witnesses 
and  the  jury  were  hand-picked 
and  rehearsed.  He  and  his  com¬ 
rades  were  found  guilty  on  all 
counts.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
delivered  the  sentence:  *'You  are 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  let 


down  alive,  and  your  privy  parts 
cut  off,  and  your  entrails  taken 
out  and  burnt  in  your  sight;  then 
your  heads  to  be  cut  off  and  your 
bodies  divided  into  four  parts,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  her  Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

The  moment  came  when  the 
cell  door  was  swung  open  and  the 
guards  escorted  him  from  the 
Tower.  He  was  strapped  upon  a 
hurdle  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  London  to  Tyburn  Gate. 
A  vast  mob  had  assembled  to 
watch  him  die.  Mangled  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud,  the  humble  priest 
was  propped  upon  a  cart,  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  He  tried  to 
speak;  they  prevented  him  and 
kept  shouting  "Treason!  Trea¬ 
son!”  He  answered:  "If  you  es¬ 
teem  my  religion  treason,  then  am 
I  guilty.  As  for  any  other  treason, 
I  never  committed  any  —  God  is 
my  judge.” 

The  horse  was  hit;  the  cart 
drawn  away,  and  in  a  few  short 
moments  Campion  was  dead. 
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ODE 

Luman  Drake 


I 

Night  elms  have  not  the  only  beauty  for  disclose: 

October  turns  the  maple  branch  with  winey  flame; 

The  branched  oak  is  beautiful  when  shows 
The  winter  moon  amongst  his  ice-argented  frame, 

And  April  poplars  lift  along  the  curves  of  streams: 

Still,  when  the  moon,  past  inextinguishable,  white. 

Trails,  fails  in  fields  in  broken  fleecy  shed 
Round  midsummer  nights’  broke  tyrant  dreams, 

Not  maple,  oak,  nor  poplar  has  the  height 
Of  elms  away  with  consort  winds  tonight 
Above  the  building  dreams  of  one  young  head. 

II 

At  last  when  the  dusty  hot  imperial  drone 
Of  days  and  bees  gives  out,  and  daylight  yields, 

I  love  the  sickly  fragrant  level  zone 
Of  warm  air  pressed  upon  the  hay  of  fields; 

Some  nights  its  warmth  is  low  and  wooly  round  my  knees, 

Or  fills  my  pockets,  is  level  with  the  hay 

Or  with  my  shoulders,  or  if  above  my  head 

Never  is  it  higher  than  elm  tops  of  trees 

If  night  winds  move  in  any  upward  way 

Or  white  moths  lift  the  lucent  dying  day 

Off  trees  where  snowy  crickets  stitch  instead 
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Ill 


Of  out  the  fields  where  night’s  great  soft  vague  talk 
Of  winds  and  weeds  and  moonlight  has  begun; 

Then  down  white  lawns  I  on  a  stonewall  walk 
Across  a  brook,  yell,  jump  off  in  a  run 
Across  fields  pathless,  juicy,  thick  with  weed; 

Come  down  another  loft,  and  humid  there 
Breathe  back  to  back,  half  way  across  a  field 
Against  its  only  elm;  look  up,  take  tyrant  heed 
Of  dryad  rooms;  white  wheels  of  moonlight,  air, 
Enmeshed,  spin  round  the  outer  branchy  pair 
Of  thronged  arms  that  ope  and  lifting,  yield. 

IV 

Elms,  who  has  seen  thee  against  the  wind 
Of  roofless  nights;  beneath  high  purple  noon 
Blue-drowsy  with  brown  hayfield  tar  and  fume, 
Have  I  not  found  an  image  of  the  mind 
In  all  white  leaves  and  gathering  winds,  a  kind 
Of  body  symbol  for  the  thoughts  oftsoon 
That  front  the  brain  and  storm  its  dryad  rooms? 

Tonight  at  least  there  is  not  any  wind, 

The  moon  is  all  the  trailing  elms  lift  arms 
Against;  therefore  will  I  begin  with  these 
And  danger  of  all  beautiful  things  to  be 
Bound  up  again  with  God,  and  edge  of  Him 
Who  leaves  air  wash  of  elms  such  entity 
As  makes  the  fierce  moon  beautiful;  dim. 
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FOR  MY  BROTHER 


Little  Boy,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Little  Boy,  at  least 
He  hovers  on  small  shoulders 
More  than  on  a  priest; 

So  when  thy  eyes 
Are  drowsy  within 
I  know  it  is 
With  weight  of  Him 

Who  sits,  half  days, 
Alternately  there 
In  forenoon  eyes 
And  afternoon  hair; 

And  I  am  gathered 
O  at  the  knees 
With  laughter,  innocence, 
Both  of  these, 

Boy,  iron  bands, 

Whose  words  are  not 
Yet  numerable 
Upon  both  hands. 

— Luman  Drake 
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SONG  IN  SELF-DEFENSE 


The  road  is  long  in  the  moonlight 
The  fields,  all  air,  and  brown, 

With  pines,  are  filled  with  breathing; 
Low  small  springs  lift  and  crown. 

The  road  descends  in  the  moonlight 
The  face  of  moss  is  new. 

Love,  what  are  you  thinking? 

'The  same  young  man  as  you.’ 

Woman,  you  lie,  you  know  it 
There  is  too  much  gold  in  your  hair; 

The  son  I  want  you  would  not 
If  I  were  unaware. 

'The  gold  will  be  gone  or  going 
When  you  are  unaware; 

The  son  you  want  I’d  bring  here, 

Not  golden  hair.’ 

O  Love,  you  lie,  I  love  you: 

There  is  too  much  gold  in  your  hair 
Too  much  murmuring  water 
Far  too  much  moon  in  the  air. 


Luman  Drake 
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IN  THE  midst  of  the  laboring 
crew  stood  a  younger  man,  tall 
and  tanned  and  not  too  indus¬ 
trious.  He  was  making  good  use 
of  his  shovel  as  a  leaning  support 
for  his  long,  supple  body,  swaying 
easily  and  lazily  and  in  time  with 
his  thoughts.  One  foot  was 
propped  up  on  the  rear  of  the 
blade  and  his  chin  rested  on  his 
hands  which  were  cupped  over  the 
smooth  crown  of  the  handle.  It 
was  always  his  retort  to  the  straw 
boss  when  asked  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing  that  he  was  studying.  This 
never  failed  to  arouse  a  ribbing 
laughter  among  his  companions 
who  were  quick  to  mock  a  college 
student  on  a  summer  job. 


"Are  they  really  going  to  cut 
down  the  big  elm?”  asked  Andy. 

"What  d’ya  expect,  kid,”  an¬ 
swered  one  of  the  crew,  "it’s  in 
the  way,  isn’t  it?” 

"Yes,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  history 
behind  it.  That’s  why  they  call  it 
the  Parson  Roby  Elm.  He  planted 
it  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
A  lot  of  history  has  passed  while 
it’s  been  growing.” 

"Well,  what  the  hell  has  history 
got  to  do  with  putting  in  a  new 
sidewalk?  That  thing’s  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  walk.  The  boss  says 
it’s  got  to  go.” 

The  thought  struck  Andy  as 
vulgar.  He  looked  the  other  way, 
up  the  length  of  Main  Street  to 
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THOM  SHEEHAN 


in  the  sky 


the  overhead  crossing  over  Route 
I.  The  idea  came  to  him  that  the 
crew  would  be  expecting  an  an¬ 
swer  from  him.  He  turned  back 
to  them.  They  were  all  looking  at 
him  in  a  smug  manner  as  if  they 
had  won  some  kind  of  victory.  He 
measured  his  words.  "It  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  detour  an  asphalt 
walk  around  the  base  of  the  tree. 
That  would  be  less  work  and  less 
expense  than  taking  it  down.” 

"Oh,”  answered  the  nearest 
man,  "so  now  you’re  working  to 
save  the  town  some  dough.  Com¬ 
pany  man,  huh?” 

"No,  but  an  asphalt  walk  would 
do  the  job.” 

"Well,  maybe  it  would,  but 
who  says  people  like  to  walk 
around  trees?” 

Andy  got  mad.  He  knew  they 
were  waiting  for  him  to  quit. 


"People  have  been  doing  it  since 
long  before  you  or  I  were  born.” 
No  one  answered.  He  looked  up 
the  street  again.  Main  Street  was 
a  pretty  street,  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self.  It  would  be  so  again,  but  un¬ 
til  all  the  construction  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  would  be  a  mass  of  un¬ 
fitted  curbings,  ungraded  walks 
and  tons  of  heavy  equipment. 
Despite  the  unglamorous  face¬ 
lifting  scene  it  still  had  a  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own  with  the  tall 
shady  elms  running  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  town  to  the  highway. 

The  peaked  arch  of  the  trees 
was  higher  than  the  old  New 
England  homes  high-faced,  grey 
and  wind-washed,  and  it  formed 
a  perfect  symmetry  above  the 
road.  The  sky  was  never  blue  to  a 
traveler  on  this  road  in  the  sum¬ 
mer;  it  was  a  roof  of  thick  green 
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that  held  out  the  burning  sun  and 
it  was  also  a  canopy  against  the 
summer  rain.  In  winter  the  stark 
skeletons  of  branch  and  limb 
twisted  skyward  like  so  many 
fists  of  broken  fingers,  but  in 
summer  it  was  a  peaceful,  cool 
tunnel. 

Andy  was  started  out  of  his 
reverie  by  hoarse  laughter.  He 
turned  to  see  the  crew  mocking 
his  stance.  The  boss  broke  it  up 
with  a  loud  yell:  "C’mon,  you 
guys,  fill  your  shovels  or  fill  your 
coats!” 

The  blades  of  a  dozen  shovels 
slicked  into  the  piles  of  sand  and 
gravel,  lifted  and  were  slapped 
down  on  the  walk  bed.  When  a 
blade  struck  a  stone  the  ringing 
tone  clinked  down  the  street. 
There  was  a  sort  of  weird  gutteral 
music  to  the  scene;  the  grinding 
of  a  payloader  engine,  the  rasping 
slide  of  gravel  as  it  slid  down  the 
inclined  body  of  a  dump  truck, 
the  harsh  plank-plank  of  cater¬ 
pillar  treads  stomping  on  con¬ 
crete. 

Suddenly  a  heavy  rain  ripped 
down  through  the  trees,  driven  by 
a  forceful  wind.  The  limbs  of  the 
elms  danced  wildly  and  fantastic¬ 
ally.  All  the  crewmen  dove  for 
the  empty  cabs  of  the  trucks. 
Andy  raced  up  onto  the  nearest 
porch.  He  settled  himself  on  the 
top  step  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
driving  rain.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  rain  until  quitting  time; 
he  would  still  be  on  the  clock. 

The  door  behind  him  opened 
and  an  old  man  in  a  mackinaw 
stepped  out  onto  the  porch.  "Why 


don’t  you  come  up  here  and  sit 
down?  It’s  more  comfortable  on 
one  of  these  chairs.” 

Andy  took  a  seat  beside  the  old 
man.  The  neck  of  the  mackinaw 
was  buttoned  tightly  and  the  old 
man’s  hands  were  thrust  into  the 
wide  pockets  of  his  jacket. 

"Things  sure  are  humming 
around  here,  aren’t  they?”  The 
old  fellow  looked  down  the  street 
one  way  and  then  the  other.  A 
frown  crossed  his  face  as  he 
looked  at  the  old  elm.  Andy  no¬ 
ticed  the  shaving  cuts  on  the  folds 
of  skin  under  the  old  man’s  chin. 

"My  daughter  tells  me  that  you 
boys  are  going  to  take  down  the 
tree.” 

"Well,  I  won’t  take  part  in  it,” 
answered  Andy,  "I  want  nothing 
to  do  with  it.” 

"I  hope  they  change  their 
minds.  It’s  been  here  longer  than 
all  of  us.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  see  it  go  my¬ 
self,”  said  Andy.  "I  heard  that  a 
group  from  the  Historical  Society 
is  going  down  to  see  the  select¬ 
men  tonight.  I  don’t  know  what 
good  it  will  do,  they’ve  tried  be¬ 
fore  and  it  hasn’t  done  any  good.” 

"I  know.  Hannah’s  going  down 
again.  I  told  her  that  I’ve  been 
living  in  the  shade  of  that  tree  for 
eighty-seven  years  and  I  don’t 
want  to  stop  now.”  The  old  man 
stopped  as  a  leaf  was  blown 
against  his  face.  He  brushed  it  off 
with  his  shoulder.  An  emptiness 
welled  up  inside  of  Andy. 

They  talked  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  old  man  told  him  many  sto- 
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ries  about  his  younger  days;  about 
the  press  building  which  had  been 
the  fire  station  and  before  that  a 
church,  and  Donkey  Field  which 
was  now  under  the  waters  of 
Lilly  Pond,  and  how  the  big  elm 
had  weathered  the  hurricanes  of 
’26  and  ’38  and  had  needed  only 
a  little  doctoring.  Andy  looked 
at  the  tree  and  saw  the  preserve 
packing  under  the  folds  of  the 
tree  trunk  and  in  the  crevice  of  a 
huge  limb. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  the  rain  had 
started  it  stopped.  The  men  jump¬ 
ed  from  the  cabs  of  the  trucks 
and  Andy  crept  off  the  porch  say¬ 
ing  goodbye  to  the  old  man  who 
stepped  back  into  the  house.  He 
picked  up  his  shovel  and  the  wet 
sand  on  the  handle  sent  a  shiver 
through  his  body. 


THE  Tree  Department  crew 
was  on  the  job  early  the  next 
morning  when  Andy  hopped  from 
the  truck.  The  busy  whir  of  power 
saws  buzzed  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  He  heard  a  loud  crack  and 
looked  up  to  see  a  limb  break 
from  the  tree  and  hurtle  to  the 
street.  The  heavy  end  hit  the  road 
with  a  smack  and  smaller  branch¬ 
es  broke  off  the  limb. 

He  looked  toward  the  house. 
The  old  man  was  standing  on  the 
top  step  with  his  hands  in  his 
mackinaw  pockets.  Andy  looked 
away,  and  then  another  limb  came 
toppling  from  the  tree,  breaking 
off  two  smaller  ones  as  it  crashed 
down  to  the  ground.  He  turned 
his  head  slowly.  The  old  man 
turned  and  trudged  slowly  into 
the  house. 
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MICROCOSMOS 


I. 

The  tarnished  sky  its  gentle  cloak 
Sheds  to  the  sullen  earth  beneath. 

And  tiny  furrows  in  the  sand; 

And  tiny  cracks  in  mighty  oak 
Flow,  as  an  imitation  Lethe, 

To  that  unknown,  forgetting-land. 

II. 

The  ancient  house.  Its  chipped  gray  slate, 

Repaired  by  the  omniscient  rain. 

While  the  humble  tree  its  leafy  head 
Bows  in  deference.  Deviate! 

Twist  its  tortured  limbs  in  pain! 

Next  drop  follows  where  last  has  led. 

III. 

Silent.  Still.  The  world  lies  wet, 

Though  long  since  ceased  the  rain  to  fall. 

The  skies  yet  leaden,  dawnwardgaze 
To  where  a  busy  Ceres  doth  beget 
A  natural  Phoenix,  ’neath  the  pall, 

Awaiting  the  Sun  to  kindle  the  blaze. 

— Francis  Neelon 
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A  WHISPERED  something  about  Friendly  Phil, 
one  of  the  Jesuits  —  they  all  had  pet  names 
— danced  in  my  ears.  It  was  funny  in  a  way. 
Jean  would  laugh.  Now,  even  I  would.  When  I  was 
small,  I  was  careful  never  to  walk  on  the  ant  holes. 
If  I  had  a  daughter,  she  would  never  be  a  switch¬ 
board  operator. 

It  was  a  drizzly  humid  Monday  in  early  Spring. 
The  library  alcove  where  I  sat  seemed  alive  with 
sound  and  silence.  From  outside  came  a  few  notes 
of  a  nasal  laugh  and  my  thoughts  on  Jean  scattered 
like  birds  from  a  fountain  for  an  empty  minute, 
then  settled  back  again. 

Settling  down  would  be  good  for  Jean.  We 
would  have  nice  fyiends.  I  was  thinking  hard,  so  my 
face  must  have  been  puffy  around  my  green  eyes 
and  my  mouth  pouting.  When  Jean  saw  me  think¬ 
ing  hard,  she  clucked  her  tongue.  She  said  she  liked 
me  better  when  I  was  smiling  and  nice  to  get  along 
with. 

Jean  was  blonde  and  well  built  yet  boyish  with 
hips  that  didn’t  have  the  awkward,  swivel  motion 
of  other  girls,  a  bit  of  down  on  her  cheeks  and  a 
couple  of  freckles  on  her  nose.  In  high  school  I  never 
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stood  much  of  a  show  with  her, 
but  after  graduation,  when  I  was 
making  preparations  for  college 
and  she  was  just  starting  at  the 
telephone  company  we  met  on  the 
beach  and  talked  a  lot  while  the 
sun  emphasized  the  shadows  of 
her  breast  and  she  laughed  at  the 
red  streaks  the  sun  painted  on  me, 
and  we  met  many  more  times  on 
the  beach,  and  I  kept  her  summer 
from  being  dull. 

When  September  came,  I  didn’t 
want  to  leave  her,  and  any  time 
we  could,  we  got  together, 
through  the  year  and  summer  and 
first  semester  of  another  year,  un¬ 
til  last  Saturday  night  we  had 
come  up  to  the  Soph  class’s  Spring 
Hop.  It  was  tremendous  fun  — 
after  a  week  of  hitting  the  books. 

After  the  dance  we  had  been  all 
set  to  go  home  only  the  night  was 
so  soft  and  the  moon  so  clear  that 
we  went  for  a  drive,  and  we  got 
to  talking  about  the  future  and 
things.  Jean  usually  spoke  with  a 
cacophonous  impudence,  gay  as  a 
horn  at  a  New  Year’s  party,  but 
now  she  spoke  softly. 

'"Won’t  it  be  wonderful  when 
we’re  married,  Al?” 

The  moon  was  suspended  like 
an  old  battered  coin  in  front  of 
the  car,  enticing  us  into  reckless 
pursuit.  The  woods  at  the  side  of 
the  road  were  alive  with  a  brown¬ 
ish  mist. 

"Yes,  Jean,  it  will  be  wonder¬ 
ful.”  And  in  many  ways  I  guessed 
it  would. 

She  was  close  against  me  and  I 
felt  her  breath.  Below  the  lovely 
shadows  of  her  face  and  above  the 


shadows  of  her  breast,  white  net 
failed  to  hide  from  the  moon 
healthy,  tanned-looking  shoulders, 
always  browned  and  athletic,  re¬ 
sisting  starch,  resisting  respecta¬ 
bility,  snuggling  impatiently 
against  my  side. 

"We  had  a  baby  shower  for 
Beatrice  the  other  night.  It  was 
fun.  The  baby’s  darling.  We 
gabbed  almost  until  morning.” 
Jean  liked  the  girls  at  work.  She 
liked  to  go  to  their  hen  parties  and 
swear  the  private  girl-swears 
that  girls  pretend  to  boys  they 
don’t  know.  She  spoke  gayly  em¬ 
barrassed,  "I  hope  the  years  go  by 
quickly  till  I  become  Mrs.  Alfred 
Delaney.  When  you  can  forget 
books.” 

She  laughed.  With  the  moisture 
of  her  fingers  she  wrote  on  the 
window  DELANEY.  The  letters 
shimmered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
we  sat  there,  smiling  like  gods. 

"Are  the  girls  that  go  to  college 
usually  smart?” 

"Not  so  much.” 

"Are  they  different  than  me 
much?” 

"No.” 

"Not  at  all?” 

"Maybe  they’re  not  as  much 
fun.” 

She  smiled.  "All  the  ones  I  met 
were  creeps.  They’d  be  laughed 
out  of  the  phone  company.” 

They  couldn’t  be  as  much  fun, 
I  thought. 

"Did  you  see  the  one  with  the 
Poems  of  Stephen  Spender ?”  she 
asked. 

"The  pregnant  duck?” 

She  clucked  her  tongue  at  my 
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disrespect  and  turned  the  radio 
on.  I  turned  it  off. 

"I  hope  we  can  go  out  next 
week.  God,  I  miss  you  during  the 
week/’ 

"I  hope  so,  Al,”  she  echoed.  She 
put  her  hand  over  mine  on  the 
wheel,  scratching  the  back  of  my 
hand  with  her  plain  nails.  "If 
we’re  not  going  out,  let  me  know. 
I’ll  go  and  behave  demurely  at 
Rose’s  party.” 

"I  don’t  like  Rose.” 

She  frowned.  "Rose  is  my  best 
friend.” 

"Rose  is  cheap.” 

She  rubbed  her  head  puppy-like 
against  my  neck.  "Do  lawyers 
make  much  money,  Al?” 

"Good  lawyers.” 

"Will  you  be  a  good  one?” 

"Yes.” 

"Money  doesn’t  make  much 
difference,  though.  Bea’s  hus¬ 
band  makes  peanuts,  but  they 
manage  to  go  out  a  couple  of 
times  a  week — or  at  least  they  did 
before  Junior  made  her  big.”  She 
giggled.  I  wondered  how  she  could 
giggle  so  deep  in  her  throat.  "If 
being  a  good  lawyer  meant  giving 
me  up,  would  you?” 

"No,”  I  was  sure. 

Jean’s  head  rested  on  my  shoul¬ 
der.  My  Dad’s  Dodge  slid  up  a 
hill  and  the  moon  ravished  Jean’s 
soft  face,  darted  the  lines  of  her 
blue  lashes  across  her  boyish 
cheeks,  sectioned  the  honeyed  bob 
of  her  hair  into  infinitesimal % 
sources  of  light  that  glimmered 
and  shifted  with  the  motion,  a 
million  gold-backed  beetles  on  my 
shoulder.  I  tried  to  imagine  what 


it  would  be  like  without  her.  She 
rustled  her  head,  increasing  the 
charge  of  her  hair  against  my 
neck.  The  doubloon  charming  and 
elusive  hung  before  the  wind¬ 
shield,  and  clean  and  cooling, 
making  me  terribly  awake,  the 
moon’s  light  was  in  my  nostrils. 
The  words  hesitated  before  plung¬ 
ing  from  my  lips. 

"Jean,  we’re  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.” 

"What?’-’  Her  head  lifted. 
"When,  Al?” 

"Now.  This  year.” 

"But  what  about  school?”  Her 
lips  were  pursed.  When  I  didn’t 
answer  she  whispered,  "Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Delaney.” 

MONDAY  in  the  library 
where  I  had  come  to  think 
things  over,  all  I  could  re¬ 
member  of  the  rest  of  the  ride 
home  was  Jean  talking  soothing¬ 
ly  in  her  rich  yodeling  voice  like 
pebbles  in  a  *tin  can.  I  thought  of 
Jean  and  the  future.  School  would 
be  rough.  I’d  work  week-ends. 
Jean  and  I  wouldn’t  get  out  much, 
but  we’d  live  together. 

I  rested  my  head  on  one  hand, 
doodling  mechanically  with  the 
other.  I  hoped  Jean  didn’t  want 
Rose  as  a  bridesmaid.  When  she 
quit  work  she  would  miss  the  girls. 
Wet  air  amplified  library  smells 
of  books  musty  and  old,  of  per¬ 
fume,  of  sweat  —  not  the  sweat  of 
the  gym  but  a  refined  sweat, 
sweetened  by  the  perfume  and 
musty  book  smell  and  the  floor 
oil  and  the  pungent  odor  of 
printer’s  ink.  Good  smells.  Out- 
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side,  cars  went  by  on  the  wet  road, 
whispering  with  the  faint  breath 
of  a  sleeper.  The  water  cooler 
buzzed,  intermittently  drowning 
out  and  giving  way  to  the  low 
distant  hum  of  the  furnace.  Then 
the  door  of  the  library  breathed 
open.  I  looked  and  for  an  instant 
didn’t  realize. 

It  was  Jean.  She  hesitated  by  the 
door  with  a  blush  on  her  face.  She 
was  fresh  and  green  and  her 
bobbed  hair  sang  to  the  room 
around  her.  At  her  side,  behind 
the  desk,  were  a  few  of  the  library 
staff,  sunless  people.  Jean  stood 
out  from  her  background  in  a 
light  blue  coat  and  lively  face  so 
that  you  saw  she  didn’t  belong  to 
the  library  and  I  thought  the 
librarian  would  tell  her  and  her 
freshness  to  leave. 

Her  eyes  caught  mine  and  she 
smiled.  Scurrying  over,  she  sat  op¬ 
posite  me. 

"Bob  told  me  you  were  here.  I 
went  to  the  cafeteria..” 

"I  thought  you  were  working 
today.” 

"I  was.  I  told  them  I  was  up¬ 
set.  Rose  took  my  board  for  me. 
I  had  to  see  you.” 

"You’re  excited?” 

Her  eyes  frowned  a  little  as  she 
deliberated. 

"Yes,  excited.” 

I  still  had  my  post  office  mon¬ 
ey.  "The  ring  Saturday,  okay?” 

Her  glance  fell.  "Saturday?” 

A  frail  voice  interrupted: 
"You’ll  have  to  be  quiet.”  It  was 
one  of  the  librarians,  small  prim 
man  with  lips  made  for  whisper¬ 
ing.  "Please  be  quiet.” 


Jean  began  playing  with  the 
light  switch,  turning  it  back  and 
forth  until  he  was  gone. 

"Why  did  you  come,  Jean?”  I 
whispered. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you.”  The 
blood  drained  from  her  face,  plac¬ 
ing  her  in  the  mood  of  the  libra¬ 
ry.  "When  do  you  think  the  wed¬ 
ding  will  be?” 

"How  about  a  month?” 

"A  month?  Yes  a  month  is  good 
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guess. 

"You  guess?” 

Her  hand  crept  across  the  table 
to  mine.  "I’m  afraid.  At  work  I 
kept  thinking  that  I  wouldn’t  be 
working  much  longer.  I  had  to 
see  you.  We’re  going  so  fast.  It’s 
all  so  .  .  .  irrevocable.”  She  fought 
with  the  new  word. 

"Marriage  is.” 

"I  know.  Should  it  be?  Should 
anything  be  that  way?” 

"Why  yes.  Of  course  it  should.” 

"That’s  right,  it  should.  I  was 
wrong  to  say  that.  I  know  it 
should  and  I  want  to  marry  you, 
only  .  .  .” 

"Only  what?” 

She  placed  her  finger  to  her 
lips.  An  attendant  walked  by 
pushing  a  carriage  of  books.  Jean 
put  her  tongue  between  her 
teeth. 

"Did  you  tell  your  Mom?” 
"Yesterday.” 

"It  will  be  fun  to  be  married.” 
Yes,  I  nodded. 

Her  face  turned  from  the  metal 
lamp  shade.  In  the  oblique  light  I 
saw  the  couple  of  freckles  on  her 
nose  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
down  on  her  cheeks.  "But  it  will 
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be  different/’  she  whispered. 

I  followed  her  gaze  around  the 
library. 

''Creepy,  isn’t  it?” 

"Gothic,”  I  said. 

The  stained-glass  windows  were 
drab.  Heavy  wooden  beams 
stretching  up  and  across  the  ceil¬ 
ing  gave  the  library  the  hollow 
sturdiness  of  a  burial  vault. 

"I’m  afraid,  Al,  I’m  terribly 
afraid.” 

"Of  marriage?” 

"Of  being  a  wife.  I’m  afraid  of 
that  kind  of  work  —  my  own 
kids.” 

"But  you  wanted  it  the  other 
night.” 

"I  know.  I  want  it  now,  I 
think.” 

"Settling  down  isn’t  bad.  Get 
away  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  notions  of  good  and  bad  — 
and  marriage.  A  home  is  fun.” 

"But  you’ll  be  here  all  day  with 
these  books.” 

"It  will  be  tough.  But  it  will  be 
worth  it  to  live  together.” 

"It’s  a  different  world  here, 
Al.” 

And  I  admitted  it  was  different 

in  this  world  of  brown  paper 

packets  of  lunch  and  chalk  dust 

smells  and  where  the  cafeteria 

water  tasted  like  tin.  "But  it  will 

be  worth  anything  to  come  home 

to  you  every  night  Jean.  Settling 

down  isn’t  bad.  And  now  is  the 
.  •  >> 
time. 

"No,  Al,  I  can’t  settle  down. 
I’m  not  ready  yet  for  an  old  lady’s 
hat  and  an  old  lady’s  conscience 
and  the  married  ladies’  sodality 
once  a  week.  And  kids.  And  the 


day  without  you.”  She  paused, 
listening  as  a  truck  slipping  by  on 
the  wet  road  found  a  sympathetic 
range  in  the  wall  and  the  building 
reverberated  for  a  moment,  as  if 
shuddering  in  the  cool  dampness 
of  the  day.  She  put  her  hand  to 
my  face.  "Al,  I’m  sorry.  I  don’t 
know  why  I’m  talking  like  this. 
We  ought  to  get  married,  I  know. 
But  there’s  something.  Maybe 
later.” 

"It  must  be  now,  lean.” 

"No.” 

"Jean,  take  time  to  think.” 

"No.  I  am  thinking.” 

"You  were  willing  the  other 
night  —  to  please  me?” 

"I  was  willing.  But  not  now. 
Not  for  a  few  years.” 

"It  will  be  worse  then,  Jean. 
Now  we  can  have  fun.  Later  we 
will  be  old.” 

"I’m  afraid  of  that,  too.  But  I 
won’t  marry  now.” 

"It  wouldn’t  be  fair  for  me  to 
take  you  out  anymore.” 

"No?”  Her  face  became  ter¬ 
ribly  white.  "No.” 

"But  why  were  you  so  happy 
Friday  night?” 

She  looked  towards  the  win¬ 
dows,  stained  now  deeper  than 
color  by  the  grey  rain.  My  whole 
body,  fed  on  rain,  felt  muddy  and 
weak. 

"It  seemed  fun,”  she  whispered, 
wetting  her  lips  with  her  tongue, 
"then  it  seemed  .  .  .” 

She  smiled  and  got  to  her  feet. 
It  must  have  been  warm  for  her 
with  her  coat  on  all  that  time.  Her 
voice  regained  its  giggly  richness. 
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"I  wish  we  could  go  dancing 
again  this  weekend.” 

But  we  wouldn’t,  and  her  half¬ 
smile  faded.  I  would  miss  her.  I 
missed  her  now  —  like  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  I  once  lived  —  feeling 
the  loss  of  everything  we  had 
done  together,  the  dances,  the 
quiet,  the  lift  of  her  head,  a  kiss, 
the  car  fighting  the  moon.  Her 


eyes  sought  something  in  mine.  I 
heard  the  tower  bell  whisper  its 
melody  in  the  rain,  and  the  buzz¬ 
ing  of  the  water  cooler  giving  way 
to  the  low  hum  of  the  furnace. 
Then  silence.  She  turned  her  head. 
Her  blue  coat  floated  to  the  door. 
Door’s  breath  and  she  was  gone. 
It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  take  her 
out.  Not  fair  to  call  her  back. 


0  DANCE  TO  THE 
MOON  0  BY  TERENCE 
DEWSN AP 
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CAROL  £  BY  JOHN 
McSWEENEY  0  Bill  hung  up 
the  phone  slowly.  "Now  what  the 
hell’s  got  into  her?”  he  muttered. 

He  shouldered  into  his  coat  and 
left  the  house.  His  car  was  parked 
angularly  at  the  curb.  He  whistled 
softly  as  he  approached  and 
fingered  the  crease  in  the  fender 
running  from  the  headlight  to  the 
door-jamb.  A  few  flakes  of  green 
paint  clung  to  his  fingers. 
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"Well  that’s  the  last  time  my 
sweet  little  sister  uses  this  buggy. 
I’d  like  to  put  a  crease  in  her 
head.” 

He  got  in  and  drove  off  angrily. 

"Everything  is  sure  going  my 
way  tonight.” 

A  FEW  blocks  ahead  of  Bill, 
two  men  moved  swiftly  and 
in  unison.  The  smaller, 
stockier  of  the  two  held  the  vic¬ 
tim,  pinioning  his  arms  behind 
him.  The  other,  a  tall  lithe  man, 
stepped  in  close,  bringing  his  knee 
hard  and  swift  into  the  other 
man’s  groin.  The  man  doubled, 
twisting  and  writhing,  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  escape  the  sharp  pene¬ 
trating  agony.  He  was  helpless. 
The  tall  man  struck  a  few  blows 
to  his  face  and  his  nose  seemed  to 
break,  bleeding  in  little  jerks,  as 
the  wooden  smacks  continued  and 
the  man  wept  and  sobbed,  his 
head  swinging  back  and  forth  like 
an  idiot’s.  A  car  with  a  creased 
fender  approached,  hesitated,  and 
then  continued  on. 

"Geez,  hurry  up,”  said  the 
stocky  man,  "that  guy  almost 
stopped.” 

"So  what?  Our  friend’s  drunk, 
that’s  all.” 

"Sure,  sure,  but  let’s  get  out  of 
here.”  The  body  slid  slowly  to  the 
pavement. 

BILL  drove  his  car  with  care¬ 
less  proficiency,  turning  off 
the  main  highway  onto  the 
narrow  twisting  road  that  led  to 
the  clubhouse.  A  fitful  breeze 
flitted  across  the  course,  here 


whipping  last  autumn’s  dull 
brown  leaves  into  tiny  whirligigs, 
there  gently  caressing  the  soft, 
Scotch  pines  on  the  hill.  The 
moonlight  was  faint  and  mist-like, 
transforming  the  spongy  dark 
earth  to  a  dull  silver.  Suddenly  his 
headlight  caught  and  held  in  hyp¬ 
notized  fascination  a  huge,  fawn 
colored  rabbit.  The  animal  stood 
motionless,  staring  stupidly  at  the 
twin  figures  of  light,  his  paw 
cocked  in  defense.  A  second  later, 
he  panicked,  bounding  out  across 
the  fairway  leaving  only  his  odd 
fairylike  tracks  in  the  crisp  frost. 

"Bunny,  you  remind  me  of  a 
girl  I  know.  Tonight  she’d  pass 
you  like  you  were  standing  still.” 

Despite  the  moon,  the  artificial 
lake  directly  in  front  of  the  club¬ 
house  dully  mirrored  the  stars. 
Jockeying  the  car  into  place,  he 
lit  a  cigarette  nervously.  He  put 
it  out  almost  at  once,  locked  the 
car,  and  crossed  the  gravel  parking 
lot  to  the  brightly  lighted  porch. 
The  strains  of  the  orchestra 
drifted  out  to  him.  He  entered  the 
ballroom  with  an  air  of  expectan¬ 
cy.  The  room  was  stuffy,  dimly 
lit  and  crowded.  He  tensed, 
staring  hard  at  a  tall  dark  girl 
across  the  floor.  She  was  partially 
concealed  by  her  escort.  She 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  very 
much.  She  moved  out  onto  the 
floor  smoothly.  Bill  suddenly  re¬ 
laxed;  it  wasn’t  she.  He  glanced 
at  his  watch — 9:30 — then  looked 
at  the  crowd.  The  girls  with  their 
flashing  white  shoulders,  soft 
throats,  and  high  voices;  the  boys 
with  their  forced  poise  and  sweaty 
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hands  and  awkward  attempts  to 
appear  comfortable  under  the  diz¬ 
zying  influence  of  a  few  beers, 
mildly  amused  him.  The  air  was 
alive  with  perfume,  some  strong 
and  cheap,  some  faint  and  teasing. 
He  checked  his  coat,  still  searching 
the  room  with  his  eyes. 

Dancers  pulsated  dreamily  to 
the  pagan  wail  of  the  solo  sax.  He 
looked  through  the  mixed  groups 
of  fluttering  cigarettes  and  forced 
laughter.  He  approached  the 
serving  table,  where  a  punch  bowl 
grotesquely  reflected  the  dancers. 
Then  he  saw  her.  She  was  pausing 
on  the  steps,  letting  her  presence 
gather  attention.  She  was  alone. 

The  girl  was  tall  and  dark.  Her 
jet  black  hair  was  cut  short.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  very  bright, 
with  long,  dark  lashes  like  fairy 
fans.  Her  lips  were  full  and 
sensuous,  vividly  made  up.  Her 
dress  was  a  deep  red  cut  low,  ac¬ 
centuating  her  smooth  shoulders 
and  firm  rounded  breasts.  He 
watched  her  smile  over  the  stir 
before  her. 

Before  he  could  reach  her,  a  tall, 
tow-headed  boy  whisked  her 
away.  She  smiled  teasingly  at  Bill. 
He  asked  the  nearest  girl  to  dance 
with  him.  She  talked  very  much. 
He  left  her.  Now  Carol  was 
dancing  with  a  boy  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  Perhaps  she 
thought  the  contrast  flattering  to 
her.  Bill  asked  a  quiet  looking  girl 
to  dance.  She  danced  very  close, 
humming  to  the  music  in  her  soft 
voice.  As  the  night  moved  on  he 
became  impatient.  Carol  con¬ 
tinued  to  elude  him  with  prac¬ 
tised  grace. 


At  about  eleven  the  orchestra 
took  a  break.  Catching  her  on  the 
way  to  the  powder  room,  Bill  took 
her  arm.  She  stiffened,  but  then 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  out  onto 
the  porch. 

"Bill,  what’s  on  your  mind?” 

"Please,  Carol,  don’t  be  like 
this.” 

"Like  what?”  She  seemed  bored. 

"Look,  Carol,  you  can’t  decide 
it’s  all  over,  just  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  What’s  got  into  you? 
Haven’t  you  any  regard  for  my 
feelings?” 

"Don’t  be  so  dramatic,  Bill.” 

"Carol,  I  .  .  .  ” 

"Please,  Bill.” 

"Please  Bill,  hell.  So  Miss  Prima 
Donna  has  found  a  new  blonde 
toy.” 

"That’s  not  fair.  I  only  met  him 
tonight.” 

"Carol,  can’t  we  go  somewhere 
and  talk?” 

Carol  sighed.  "It’s  all  over, 
Bill.” 

His  voice  failed  him.  He  wanted 
to  beat  some  sense  into  her.  His 
throat  was  dry  and  a  pulse  was 
jumping  in  his  cheek. 

"I  hope  we’ll  still  be  friends, 
Bill.” 

Bill  stood  at  the  porch  railing 
for  a  long  while  before  he  went 
back  into  the  ballroom.  There  was 
a  leaden  knot  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  He  reached  for  the  quiet 
girl  and  danced  for  a  short  time. 

THE  knot  was  still  in  his 
stomach  as  he  drove  down  the 
winding  road.  When  he 
reached  the  main  highway  he 
drove  very  fast. 
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He  was  out  in  the  country.  He 
slowed  at  a  rutted  dirt  road  and 
turned.  He  climbed  upward  and 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  bluff.  The 
city  spread  out  before  him,  wink¬ 
ing  and  blinking  indifferently. 
There  were  several  other  cars 
present,  all  of  them  occupied  by 
couples.  He  tried  to  think  of 
Carol  dispassionately.  He  couldn’t. 
He  gave  up,  and  watched  the 
lights  down  below.  A  girl  in  the 
next  car  laughed,  and  then  came 
a  loud  slapping  sound,  then  the 
car  was  flung  into  reverse.  Bill 
laughed  as  the  car  hurtled  back. 
He  started  his  own  motor  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  Well  Lady  Carol  had 
changed  hands.  Too  much  trading 
ought  to  soil  the  goods  and  dis¬ 
courage  buyers.  Bill  drove  home. 

CAROL  arrived  home  Ute.  The 
tow-headed  boy  had  been  very 
nice.  Why  do  they  always  take 
so  long  to  say  good-night  the  first 
night?  She  wondered  if  the  kiss 
would  never  end.  But  she  always 
knew  when  to  stop.  A  basketball 
player,  he  said.  He  would  be  back. 
He  was  so  tall  and  light  —  not  like 
Bill  at  all.  Her  brother  Paul  heard 
her  come  in. 

"Oh  hello  Paul  darling.  Up  late, 
aren’t  you?” 


He  nodded. 

"And  did  you  see  our  friend  to¬ 
night?” 

"He  won’t  bother  you  again.” 

"Oh  Paul,  you  weren’t  too  .  . .  ” 
"No.” 

"I’m  glad.” 

Paul,  tall  and  thin  and  stupid, 
loved  his  sister.  She  was  beautiful 
and  graceful  and  terribly  smart. 
Paul  would  do  anything  for  her. 

"He  was  becoming  such  a 
bother  lately,  Pauly,  always  fol¬ 
lowing  me  around  like  a  sick  dog, 
and  staring  at  me  so  hard  he  made 
me  feel  naked.  Why  should  he 
think  he’s  in  love  with  me?  Be  a 
little  nice  to  him  and  he  tries  to 
take  advantage.” 

"Well  he  won’t  bother  you 
again.” 

"I  hope  not.  You  didn*t  ...  I 
mean,  did  he  cry?” 

"No,  not  very  much.”  She 
moved  towards  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  I  broke  up  with  Bill  to¬ 
night.  He  was  always  so  gallant. 
And  tonight  he  became  dramatic 
—  the  poor  dear.  Well  good  night, 
Paul.  And  thanks.” 

Paul  nodded  and  smiled.  He 
watched  his  lovely  sister  ascending 
the  stairs,  her  dark  hair  glinting, 
her  head  high.  Graceful  and  smart. 


♦ 
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NIETZSCHE  IN  THE  NICHES 


Alibis  are  terrible  things  but  in  the  Stylus  March  issue  of  happy 
memory  there  occurred  an  error  which  I  think  deserves  correction. 
For  a  month  now  I  have  been  hearing  about  the  grotesques  in  the  niches 
and  corners.  Some  have  challenged  me  on  it,  asking  if  I  didn’t  know 
the  niches  were  empty.  A  few  want  to  know  if  I  was  talking  about 
imaginary  grotesques  in  the  niches.  And  others  for  the  first  time 
realized  there  were  niches  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the  buildings. 

But  it’s  all  a  big  mistake.  Re  my  comment  on  Maginnis’  death, 
somewheres  between  pen  and  press  a  key  phrase  was  cut.  My  original 
text  read  "in  the  niches  and  corners  of  the  arches  symbolic  grotesques 
would  peer  out.”  When  of  the  arches  was  omitted,  the  reader  could 
not  help  but  presume  I  meant  niches  in  the  walls. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  in  a  Stylus  essay  Grotesques  in  Gothic 5  Tom 
Heath  alarmed  his  fellow  undergraduates  to  the  intrusion  upon  our 
Gothic  serenity  by  certain  ugly  gargoyles.  In  thumbing  through  back 
issues  of  the  Stylus  I  happened  across  Mr.  Heath’s  article  where  he 
traces  the  symbolism  of  the  gargoyles.  I  had  never  noticed  them  my¬ 
self,  so  using  the  essay  by  Heath  as  a  guide,  I  sought  out  our  gargoyles 
—  actually  I’m  probably  not  supposed  to  call  them  gargoyles,  the  name 
given  to  the  frightening  stone  creatures  that  earn  their  keep  draining 
water  from  the  roofs  of  medieval  churches,  protecting  pedestrians  by 
spitting  their  wash  far  out  into  cobbled  streets  —  but  in  their  role  of 
comic  relief  the  gargoyles  of  European  churches  are  very  similar  to  our 
frosty  icons. 

Over  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  library  entrance  there  is  a  series 
of  large-headed  gargoyles.  William  Shakespeare,  representing  what  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  strolls  by  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  under  his 
arm.  There  is  Dante  under  a  gathering  of  meaty  students.  And  there 
is  Diogenes  with  a  lantern,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  think  they  should 
replace  Diogenes  by  a  statue  of  Francis  Thompson,  for  Diogenes,  a 
lover  of  practical  wisdom,  hated  books. 

The  rest  of  the  campus  gargoyles  congregate  on  the  science  build¬ 
ing  portico,  over  the  archway  facing  the.  reservoir.  I  don’t  know  the 
names  of  those  represented;  you  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  science 
majors.  However,  I  can  guess  at  their  occupations.  The  man,  hanging 
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there,  grinding  a  pestle  in  a  mortar  must  be  a  chemist.  A  physicist 
measures  a  stone.  Turned  inward  in  thought,  a  scientific  theorist  holds 
his  face  in  his  hand.  Above,  an  astronomer  peers  through  a  telescope; 
while  an  unintended  prototype  to  the  B.  C.  seismologist  holds  a  horn 
to  his  ear. 

To  see  these  coarse  grotesques  is  to  change  your  definition  of 
'Gothic.’  For  though  the  iconoclasts  have  robbed  her  niches  —  ledges 
—  and  the  mystics  demand  that  her  spires  lead  to  the  home  of  the  in¬ 
finite  Architect,  and  educators  demand  the  overall  solemnity  of  a 
cathedral  of  learning,  there  is  still  room  for  the  freedom  of  angelic 
arabesques  and  hanging,  heavy-headed  grotesques.  And  sure,  doesn’t 
it  all  fit  in  with  Charles  Donagh  Maginnis’  definition  of  Gothic:  "a 
literature  of  stone?” 

And  no  matter  how  many  new  buildings  are  erected  on  the 
Heights,  our  college  can  never  deteriorate  into  the  role  of  educational 
factory  so  long  as  it  has  its  Gothic  nucleus,  beautiful  and  august,  its 
hidden  recesses  alive  with  Gothic  laughter.  And  a  B.  C.  grad  will  not 
be  a  factory-tooled  product.  For  he  can  laugh  at  things  that  educated 
people  aren’t  supposed  to  appreciate,  and  he  can  understand  things  that 
the  majority  of  people  don’t  understand.  And  he  can  get  along  with 
people  in  general.  He  is  easy  going  without  being  complacent.  He  is 
an  individual  without  being  an  unscrupled  individualist. 

B.  C.’s  'easy  individuals’,  of  course,  aren’t  always  appreciated. 
Many  people  fear  them.  They  fear  their  forthrightness  and  laughter. 
They  say  Catholics  aren’t  supposed  to  laugh.  They  say  the  mark  of  an 
educated  man  is  the  number  of  sober  facts  he  has  accumulated.  This  is 
a  mole  philosophy. 

Roughly,  all  mankind  can  be  divided  into  three  classes:  moles, 
beetles  and  butterflies.  In  any  public  gathering  or  crowded  street  the 
three  types  are  easily  distinguished.  The  mole  is  the  sort  of  person  who 
feels  his  way  along,  bumping  into  people,  swinging  around  them,  tag¬ 
ging  the  heels  of  the  one  before  him.  The  beetle,  determined,  quick, 
handsome,  is  the  person  out  of  whose  way  the  mole  stumbles.  The 
butterfly  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  found  in  a  crowd;  you  will  find 
him  skulking  along  the  outskirts  until  he  feels  he  can  use  the  mob,  and 
then  he  will  flutter  up  to  his  pedestal  or  niche  and  rant  and  rave  and 
play  on  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  mole. 

Self-satisfaction  is  the  mole’s  strongest  drive.  For  a  supply  of  beer 
and  rosewater  and  immediate  security,  the  mole  will  sacrifice  anything. 
Security  for  the  mole  usually  means  a  conformity  of  his  own  will  and 
person  to  the  will  of  his  leader.  He  loves  conformity.  All  should  form 
one  mass.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  teacher  muscle-bound  with  fact,  he 
marks  best  the  students  who  drink  in  fact  after  thought-free  fact.  If 
he  is  a  worker,  he  wants  eight  hours  a  day  for  all  people  like  him.  And 
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he  is  terribly  self-conscious.  "What  will  people  think  of  me?”  he  con¬ 
tinually  asks  himself.  If  he  thinks  he’s  supposed  to  love  the  first  snow 
and  happy  endings  and  white  Christmases,  then  he  makes  it  a  point  to 
noise  it  about  that  he  loves  them.  And  he  wears  the  kind  of  coat  and 
hat  that  his  friends  wear,  and  drinks  the  same  kind  of  coffee,  and  for 
him,  religion  is  an  opiate.  His  is  a  sort  of  negative  intellectual  license. 

But  where  the  mole  gets  to  intellectual  license  through  dross  stu¬ 
pidity,  the  butterfly  gets  there  by  a  positive  perversion  of  intelligence. 
His  syllogism  goes:  certainly  academic  freedom  is  good,  for  even  the 
Catholics  uphold  it;  but  intellectual  libertinism  is  a  form  of  academic 
freedom;  ergo  intellectual  license  is  good.  So  he  reads  a  page  on  Hindu 
mysticism  and  claims  to  be  an  expert,  goes  about  lecturing  on  the 
similarities  between  Rama  and  Christ.  Or  he  will  read  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet  and  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  McCarthy.  He’ll  write  a  poem 
and  say  he  knows  all  about  poetry.  If  people  don’t  enjoy  his  poem,  he’ll 
claim  to  be  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time.  Or  he’ll  gather  together  all 
the  butterflies  and  form  a  committee  of  Super  me  nsche:  Oh  moles 
follow  us,  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  total  determination  of  humanity. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  lot  said  concerning  what’s  wrong 
with  Boston  College  and  Boston  College  men,  most  of  which  has  been 
flowing  from  the  cellar  of  Alumni  Hall,  Headquarters  of  the  Heights. 
Now,  that  the  Heights  has  a  number  of  extremely  talented  writers,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  deny;  at  times  the  editors  fashion  an  issue  that 
really  makes  for  top-flight  collegiate  journalism.  But  often  —  and  it’s 
a  disease  common  to  most  undergraduate  weeklies  —  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  student  interest,  the  Heights  will  seize  upon  a  policy  of  destructive 
sensationalism.  This  practise  is  not  at  all  representative  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  For  a  beetle  is  swift  and  straight  and  orderly.  With  feet  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground,  a  beetle  can  yet  achieve  a  remarkable  freedom  of 
thought.  And  a  cross-section  of  our  college  will  show,  I  think,  that  it 
is  essentially  composed  of  beetles,  who  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  type 
of  writing  that  some  of  the  Heights  editors  produce  and  encourage. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Heights  in  which  a 
former  graduate  fellow  of  our  college,  now  firmly  ensconced  in  a 
colonial  citadel  overlooking  the  statue  of  John  Harvard,  deemed  him¬ 
self  fit  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  school  that  provided  him  with  the 
opportunity  and  credits  for  further  study.  So  doffing  socks  and  shoes, 
he  took  a  few  stubby-footed  swipes  at  Boston  College’s  atmosphere 
and  reputation.  Oh,  fasten  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  The 
only  thing  wrong  with  the  atmosphere  of  Boston  College  is  the  fogging 
effect  brought  about  by  a  few  misguided  butterflies,  who  would  like 
very  much  to  seize  for  themselves  the  niches  in  the  walls  laid  vacant 
many  generations  ago  by  the  iconoclasts. 

— Terence  Dewsnap 
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SUCCESS  TO  THE  CROOKED 
BUT  INTERESTING  TOWN 
OF  BOSTON 

HE  Old  State  House  is  a  bit 
queer  as  buildings  go,  hous¬ 
ing  in  its  base  a  subway  sta¬ 
tion,  bearing  on  its  east  wall  the 
royal  coat  of  arms  of  England, 
with  3-D  reproductions  of  the 
English  lion  and  unicorn  scamper¬ 
ing  across  its  roof,  and  for  sure, 
before  I  went  down  to  the  harbor 
risking  pneumonia  and  drowning 
and  worse  just  to  chuck  a  few 
brisk  bundles  of  tea  into  the  water, 
I  would  have  destroyed  those  two 
British  animals,  sent  them  crash¬ 
ing  from  the  roof,  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  painted  myself  up  like  any 
Indian,  but  it’s  too  late  to  rewrite 
history  now.  The  tea  was  the  only 
thing  of  interest  on  the  first  floor 
and  there  was  nary  enough  of  it 
to  brew  one  cup,  and  I  have  my 
doubts  about  that  anyway,  for 
how  could  they  get  it  from  the 
floor  of  the  Boston  harbor,  and  if 
they  did,  is  it  still  real  tea?  The 
rest  was  not  of  interest  because  it 
was  all  ships,  model  ships,  and 
they  all  looked  the  same  too,  so 
much  string  and  tacking  and 
chronicled  waste  of  time  that  I’d 
rather  not  describe  them,  not  be¬ 
ing  a  lover  of  anything  save  what 
is  pragmatic. 

So  up  the  lovely  cockscrew, 
cleverly  banistered,  to  the  second 
floor,  a  very  irregular  floor  and 
hence  much  more  interesting  and 
appealing.  The  walls  around  the 
spiral  staircase  are  curved  and  the 
doors  are  curved  to  fit  the  walls. 
The  floors  are  dirty  brown  soft¬ 


wood.  The  ceiling  is  skeletal  with 
white  slats  against  black  showing 
through  the  scant  plaster,  giving 
you  the  impression  you  are  in  a 
whale,  and  you  want  to  shout  out 
for  directions  to  Ninevah,  in  a 
voice  that  echos  and  rolls  down 
infinite  caverns,  coming  back  in 
waves  and  waves  like  the  voice  of 
Pinnochio’s  foster  father.  And  the 
building  shakes  and  you  think  of 
Moby  Dick  stung  with  Ahab’s 
harpoon,  but  it  is  the  subway 
train  that  shakes  the  building  so; 
a  pity  that  a  creature  so  fortified 
with  the  traditions  of  our  coun¬ 
try  must  tremble  at  the  approach 
of  a  tiny  orange  caterpillar,  or 
Dumbo’s  mother  at  a  mouse  too, 
for  that  matter. 

It  is  good  that  the  collectors 
never  correlated  the  displays  on 
the  top  floor.  Carefully  worked 
ladies’  fans,  a  surgeon’s  saw,  rusty 
old  cannon  balls,  mementoes  of 
two  centuries  ago.  And  there  is 
the  1775  flag  of  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  a  red  and  white  predecessor 
to  Betsy  Ross’s  flag.  And  there  are 
Boston  jugs — little,  two-century- 
old,  cream  pitchers  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription:  Success  to  the  crooked 
but  interesting  town  of  Boston , 
which  should  make  us  think  we 
have  come  a  long  way. 

It  is  good  that  the  placard 
points  with  awe  to  the  window 
from  which  Washington  leaned, 
and  at  the  maroon  suit  of  John 
Hancock.  And  we  ought  to  note 
with  pride  the  courage  of  Boston’s 
people  at  the  Tea  Party  and  at  the  • 
Massacre.  Even  at  the  Massacre, 
where  we  were  to  blame  and  if  I 
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were  an  English  soldier  I  would 
have  shot  too. 

— Terence  Dewsnap 

'»  'i 

BEACON  HILL’S  OASIS 

HE  windows  on  the  worse 
side  of  Louisburg  Square  all 
drop  out  like  coins  when  the 
long  and  first  fierce  sunlight  of 
Spring  afternoons  strikes  inac¬ 
curate  old  glass.  The  stones  in  the 
streets  below  are  not  even  square 
enough  to  be  what  most  people 
would  call  cobbles,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  has  made  somebody’s  gas 
tank  overflow  and  spill;  the  smell 
up  off  the  warm  stones  is  vague 
and  sickening.  God  knows  the 
April  air  makes  breath  incompe¬ 
tent  enough  without  stoppering 
up  what  small  amount  of  it  there 
lurks  in  trees,  but  the  warm  build¬ 
ings  do  it  anyhow  and  Columbus 
alone  is  allowable  on  the  grass. 

The  wrought  iron  fence  around 
him  is  thick  and  unwieldy  as  an 
old  cannon  which  ought  to  be 
gracefully  rusting  apart  in  Se¬ 
ville;  were  it  not  made  black  and 
stupid  and  indistinct  with  not- 
now  numbered  coats  of  City  of 
Boston  fire-hydrant  paint.  The 
tipped-up  Trojan  helmets  for 
gaslights  have  all  been  fitted  with 
electric  lamps,  metered,  and  sent 
off  to  war  with  darkness,  warmth, 
and  sometimes  after  rain,  silver 
humid  trees.  The  place  is  like  an 
April  battlefield;  the  restlessness 
communicates  and  people  walk 
swiftly  through  —  except  those 
who  are  past  being  restless;  and 
the  world  will  wait  for  them. 

— James  N.  McBride 


COUNTERPOINT 

ING’S  CHAPEL  is  only  a 
short  walk  in  from  the  side¬ 
walk  or  the  graveyard;  still 
there  are  some  who  will  never  go 
in.  Whereas  it  is  still  and  nobody 
there,  the  pulpit  looms  splendid 
and  alone  as  a  preacher’s  public 
thoughts;  beneath  are  only  unlit 
candles,  dusted  busts  of  venerable 
old  men,  and  the  Apostles’  Creed 
no  one  is  saying  indistinct  in  the 
darkness. 

The  governors  of  Massachusetts 
used  to  sit  in  the  box  over  there 
with  the  drapes  and  little  rail 
around  the  front.  Six  could  be 
comfortable  in  all  the  other  pews 
with  doors  if  they  didn’t  all  try  to 
face  the  sermon.  Some  young  men 
with  their  hats  off  must  have 
looked  instead  at  the  ceiling  as  I 
dare  do,  now  that  no  one  is  look¬ 
ing;  and  am  uneasy  to  think  of 
that  as  on  a  Benedictine  wine 
cellar,  for  wine  has  no  place  in  a 
meeting  house.  Neither  have  can¬ 
dles,  colored  glass,  Plymouth  wild- 
flowers,  even.  Chances  are  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  that, 
though. 

Or  if  it  rained  there  were  beaded 
umbrellas  to  be  stood  in  stands  and 
pushed  away  from  the  knees;  the 
awful  smell  of  close  wet  wool;  and 
footprints  all  over  the  blue-green 
flags  of  the  aisles  where  Boston 
history  has  traipsed  in  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  sing  a  few  psalms, 
and  go  away  with  head  thrown 
back  and  shoulders  squared. 

There’s  probably  more  heat  in 
the  big  square  floor  registers  now 
than  there  was  in  the  old  days 
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when  the  sexton  had  to  shovel  it, 
and  so-  the  footprints  go  away 
faster;  but  the  soft  vague  stone 
does  not  fill  up  with  the  temper¬ 
ature;  the  cracks  between  flags, 
the  small  hills  are  still  there  to  the 
knees  or  competent  feet. 

Once  the  pastor  knew  everyone 
by  name.  Now  there  is  a  book 
with  an  electric  light  for  visitors. 
Some  people  put  Christian  beside 
their  names  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  put  nothing.  It  is  not 
a  long  way  out,  to  the  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  traffic. 

— James  N.  McBride 

'i  '»  '» 

CHINESE  MERCHANTS’ 
BUILDING 

HINESE  Merchant’s  Build¬ 
ing.  Fine  building.  Is  grey 
faced  building  on  corner. 
Modern. 

Up  the  stairs  past  cigarette  urns 
of  white,  white  sand  shaming  the 
dirty  yellow  sand  in  which  B.  C. 
buries  its  cigarettes.  Fourth  floor. 

It  is  a  church — a  pagan  church 
alive  with  the  odors  of  pagan  in¬ 
cense  sensuous  in  its  suggestion  of 
warmth  and  ease  and  dancing  and 
love.  On  the  walls  Mongolian 
Khans  in  multi-color  embroidery 
parade  across  linen  tapestries. 
Slant-eyed  maidens  beat  off 
paunchy  aggressors,  and  there, 
well-hatted  potentates  gabble  with 
well-hatted  ambassadors. 

There  is  much  of  red  in  their 
drawings.  In  fact,  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  is  of  hectic  Chi¬ 
nese  red.  Paper,  red  as  blood,  colors 


the  two  rows  of  fat  pillars,  which 
when  you  knock  are  of  tin,  and 
the  false  sound  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Chinese  don’t  worship 
here,  but  the  sight  of  used  incense 
strips  sticking  in  the  gold  burner 
dispels  all  doubts.  And  the  ceiling 
is  honestly  charred  over  the  large, 
black-potted  incense  stove  in  the 
corner. 

On  the  center  altar  are  three 
statues.  All  wear  clothes  so  I  don’t 
imagine  that  any  one  of  them  is 
Buddha.  A  pity!  in  the  movies 
there  is  always  a  laughing  Buddha. 
Standing  with  the  gold  incense 
bowl  on  the  table  before  the  altar 
is  a  ming  tree,  seedy  and  looking 
like  a  cheap  souvenir. 

To  the  right  there  is  a  tree  like 
a  table-sized  Christmas  tree  and 
the  branches  are  mixed  with  little 
statues  of  the  dead  and  flowers 
and  you  cannot  help  but  think 
how  close  to  the  dead  are  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  how  could  a  Chinese 
boy  be  delinquent  when  he  has  his 
ancestors  looking  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  a  part  of  every  action  he  per¬ 
forms,  the  blood  line  as  strong  a 
red  as  the  colors  of  the  pagoda? 
And  maybe  that’s  what’s  wrong 
with  America  —  too  many  rugged 
individualists,  selfish  to  the  extent 
that  their  ancestry  begins  and  end 
with  themselves,  boy  scouts  taught 
to  look  out  for  themselves  in 
games  where  individual  scores 
count  more  than  team  play.  And 
that  is  perhaps  why  baseball  falls 
out  of  fashion,  because  it  involves 
a  participation  not  selfish  and  we 
must  bribe  our  twelve-year-olds 
with  flashing  white  uniforms  and 
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special  sneakers  and  tailored  ball 
parks  to  get  them  to  play  the  na¬ 
tional  sport.  And  to  get  a  specta¬ 
tor  to  view  a  game  we  must  either 
give  him  a  free  ticket  or  promise 
him  a  chance  on  a  new  car  or 
yacht  or  something,  for  at  the 
game  he  cannot  vicariously  ex¬ 
perience,  he  can  only  think  of 
himself  and  his  money  and  vow 
vengeance  on  the  person  who  last 
week  called  him  a  dirty  name  or 
his  wife. 

Against  the  wall  there  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  ribbons  in  the  manner  of 
laundry  slips,  red  with  Chinese 
lettering  on  them,  perhaps  the  call 
of  the  parish  roll,  or  special  pray¬ 
ers,  or  the  names  of  gods.  To  the 
left  and  back,  there  are  three  small 
statues  of  old  men  representing 
Felicity,  Longevity  and  Emolu¬ 
ment. 

The  columns  are  red  paper  over 
tin  and  the  walls  seem  tinny,  and 
the  whole  building  seems  slight  of 
strength,  so  that  you  wonder  if 
perhaps  the  architect  could  not 
shake  off  the  spell  of  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  which  counselled  weak 
constructions  so  that  after  the 


earthquake,  reconstruction  could 
be  brought  about  using  the  money 
saved  in  the  previous  project.  And 
perhaps  we  shall  have  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  justify  our  modern 
Confucius.  Anyway,  it’s  better 
that  the  merchants  and  tailors 
spend  their  money  on  a  building 
holy  and  utilitarian  —  meetings 
are  held  there  and  there  are  fa¬ 
cilities  for  children’s  games  — 
rather  than  buy  white  uniforms 
and  sneakers  and  hats  with  sun¬ 
glasses  for  children  too  small  to 
play  real  baseball  but  large  enough 
to  be  spoiled  and  blinded  by  a 
spotlight  that  encourages  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  and  discourages 
anything  like  cooperation  and 
generosity,  while  Chinese  boys  go 
out  in  a  back  lot  and  play  stick 
ball,  enjoy  it  more,  and  learn  more 
about  life.  Save  face  is  the  motto 
of  the  American.  Save  face  for 
me  —  so  I  can  get  a  job  and  a 
warm  woman.  Save  face,  cries  the 
Chinaman,  and  he  depicts  pea¬ 
cocks  on  the  walls  and  windows 
of  his  temple.  But  his  is  a  justi¬ 
fiable  pride:  Save  face  for  family. 

— Terence  Dewsnap 
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For  there’s  more  enterprise 
In  walking  naked. 


WHO  comes  to  the  works  of  W.  B.  Yeats  with  an  idea  of  resolving 
that  man’s  poetry  into  any  tidy  cabinet  of  thought,  theory,  or 
psychology  soon  finds  him  grappling  with  poems  he  will  very 
soon  learn  to  say  are  not  made  up  entirely  of  their  several  parts.  Yeats 
does  not  come  apart  before  analysis  and  exist;  he  disappears.  He  will 
not  be  found  in  fragments  about  the  feet  of  great  antinomies,  as  Milton 
might. 
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Come  to  the  works  of  him  then  with  the  idea  of  analysis  and  the 
order  your  mind  makes  flow  from  analysis,  and  you  will  find  such  a 
smouldering  assortment  of  contradictions;  distortions;  prompt,  com¬ 
plete,  and  unexplained  reversals  of  attitude  as  you  have  never  before 
thought  possible  in  the  head  of  one  man.  The  first  thing  you  have  to 
get  past  is  the  treacherous,  beautiful,  rather  bottomless  prose  of  the 
theoretical  essays  on  poetry  and  the  arts.  The  essays  are  out-and-out 
imagery;  unlike  the  poetry,  though,  the  imagery  is  random  and  apt  to 
pitch  little  or  no  significance  part  upon  part.  The  imagery  is  fine,  but 
come  pick  it  up  to  apply,  it  disintegrates  in  the  palm  and  you  have  a 
handful  of  sharp-beautiful-broken  fragments,  and  no  matter  how  care¬ 
ful  you  are,  get  stuck  on  at  least  one  point  of  application.  As  he  "pre- 
fers  to  think”  (a  phrase  which  constantly  reoccurs)  emotions  are 
"footsteps”  over  our  hearts;  and  by  the  time  you  have  resolved  the 
"footsteps”  over  your  heart  with  the  "visions  of  truth  in  the  depths  of 
the  mind  when  the  eyes  are  closed,”  all  in  the  "autumn  of  the  flesh,” 
you  begin  to  wonder  whether  it’s  worth  half  the  bother. 

Well  W.  B.  Yeats  is  worth  half  the  bother,  so  you  have  to  back  up 
and  come  at  him  from  another  direction;  not  by  the  thought,  but  by 
the  gang  or  community  of  them;  synthetically.  You  can  persist  in 
analysis  if  you  will,  but  you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  scrap  it  at  any 
time,  to  hand  the  one  idea  over  to  the  many,  for  if  you  insist  upon  push¬ 
ing  one  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion,  you  will  inevitably  upset  the  vast, 
mysterious  organic  unity  which  inevitably  inheres  in  the  head  of  the 
poet  and  which  ought  to  be  admired,  conditioned  as  it  may  be  ad  in¬ 
finitum  by  his  several  thoughts;  and  you  will  have  missed  what  is  best 
and  permanent  in  Yeats. 

2. 

I  made  my  song  a  coat 
Covered  with  embroideries 
Out  of  old  mythologies 
From  heel  to  throat. 

POETS,  someone  I  have  read  has  thought,  are  either  of  two  kinds, 
or  an  admixture  of  them:  the  "I  ams”  with  the  "we  ares.”  The  "I 
ams”  poetry  is  essentially  a  process  of  self-realization,  or  revelation. 
Personal  experience  is  their  poetry  and  it  naturally  compels  that  poetry 
into  some  sort  of  organic  unity.  Their  work  is  spiritual  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  intensely  personal,  creative.  In  America,  Whitman 
is  a  good  example. 

The  'we  ares”  poetry,  derived  from  a  lesser,  if  not  necessarily 
weaker,  creative  impulse,  is  apt  to  be  less  personal,  much  more  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  peripheral.  Their  occupation  will  be  with  the  craft  of  their 
poetry  because  their  subject  matter  is  easily  available  from  the  con- 
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ventions  of  the  time,  and  their  religious  life  is  adequately  cared  for  by 
the  current  orthodoxy.  Longfellow  is  a  good  example. 

It  seems  if  we  are  going  to  classify  W.  B.  Yeats  at  all,  we  must  first 
assign  him  to  the  "we  are”  poets  because  he  was  not  essentially  creative, 
and  then  proceed  to  distinguish.  He  did  not  follow  the  fin-de-siecle 
estheticism  and  art-for-art’s-sake  of  the  late  nineteenth  century; 
perhaps  he  was  still  too  young  to  be  much  interested  in  buying  someone 
else’s  ideas.  He  was  more  or  less  on  his  own,  maybe  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  his  creative  ability  as  by  the  narrowness  of  his  interests  and 
the  strictness  of  his  devotion  to  his  craft.  Inwardly  he  lacked  the  in¬ 
tense  visionary  humanity  of  a  truly  great  poet,  so  the  development  of 
his  art  became  largely  peripheral. 

At  least  two  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  why  Yeats  turned 
in  the  first  place  to  the  symbolism  of  his  time.  Some  critics,  ones  who 
should  have  known  better,  have  said  that  he  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Mallarme,  Baudelaire,  and  the  French  Symbolistes,  but  while  the  theory 
sounds  plausible  enough,  it  was  really  impossible.  Who  cannot  read 
Mallarme  cannot  be  influenced  by  Mallarme.  Yeats  never  learned 
French  with  any  proficiency,  let  alone  the  penetration  necessary  for 
poetry.  Whatever  small  contact  he  had  with  the  Symbolistes  was 
through  his  friend,  Arthur  Symons  (whom  T.  S.  Eliot  has  not  thought 
could  translate  Baudelaire)  and  not  first-hand  experience  at  all.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  Yeats  was  not  much  influenced  from  the  French.  Any 
small  coincidence,  or  large,  was  not  deliberate. 

There  were  however  two  far  more  interesting  and  likely  causes 
why  Yeats  turned  to  symbolism,  and  both  of  them  appear  to  have 
begun  in  personal  shortcomings.  First,  he  was  not  a  creative  poet.  He 
pretty  nearly  knew  that  himself.  Secondly,  he  was  never  much  good  at 
logic.  Even  from  youth  he  was  not  much  good  at  building  water-tight 
arguments  in  the  protracted  discussions  he  used  to  have  with  his  Dad 
about  esthetics.  Papa  Yeats  could  rout  him  from  his  position  every 
time.  To  compensate  for  this  he  speedily  learned  the  lessons  of  imagery. 
He  soon  found  out  that  a  picture,  quite  unlike  a  logical  proposition, 
could  not  be  refuted;  could  not  (as  experience  cannot)  be  declared 
to  be  'true’  or  'false’  and  disposed  of.  And  so  he  appealed  to  the  image 
to  protect  the  inviolability  of  his  mind.  What  looks  like  ample  proof 
of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  beautiful,  bottomless  prose  of  the  essays; 
and  people  close  to  him  said  it  was  characteristic  of  him  all  his  life.  It 
was  told  by  a  friend  of  his,  George  Russell,  how  in  the  midst  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  he  was  losing,  Yeats  would  dip  into  the  private  fund  of  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  and  fetch  up  an  argument  like  this:  "But  that  was  before 
the  peacock  screamed!”  The  effect  on  his  opponent  would  be  easy  to 
imagine.  Because  there  is  no  answer  for  imagery,  Yeats  had  won  in  his 
own  small  perverted  way.  Ice-water  logic  never  seemed  to  frost  the 
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beautiful  odorous  world  Willie  Yeats  lived  beneath;  but  that  is  not  so 
bad  as  first  it  sounds.  After  all,  the  fiercest  logic  begins  in  a  choice  of 
premises  or  facts,  and  the  only  trouble  with  facts  is  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them.  Milton  has  been  all  over  this  problem  and  has  called  his 
uneasy  immortal  conclusions,  aptly,  Paradise  Lost. 

3. 

Those  masterful  images,  because  complete, 

Grew  in  pure  mind,  but  out  of  what  began? 

PERHAPS  then  it  was  really  not  very  much  more  than  protective 
biography  that  led  Yeats  to  write  in  1901,  "I  believe  in  the  practice 
and  evocation  of  what  we  have  agreed  to  call  magic;  in  what  I  must 
call  the  evocation  of  spirits  (though  I  do  not  know  what  they  are)  in 
the  power  of  creating  magical  illusions  and  visions  of  truth  in  the 
depths  of  the  mind  when  the  eyes  are  closed;  and  I  believe  in  three  doc¬ 
trines,  which  have,  as  I  think,  been  the  foundations  of  nearly  all 
magical  practices.  The  doctrines  are: 

1)  That  the  borders  of  our  minds  are  ever  shifting,  and  that 
many  minds  can  flow  into  one  another,  as  it  were,  and  create  or  reveal 
a  single  mind,  a  single  energy. 

2)  That  the  borders  of  our  memories  are  as  shifting,  and  that 
our  memories  are  a  part  of  one  great  memory,  the  memory  of  nature 
herself. 

3)  That  this  great  mind  and  great  memory  can  be  evoked  by 
symbols.” 

Yeats  was  not  of  course  the  first  to  come  up  with  a  theory  of  a 
"great  mind  and  great  memory,”  Plato  had  his  anima  mundi ,  and  later 
Averrhoes  on  Aristotle  posited  (the  active,  even  possible)  Intellect  as 
belonging  to  nobody  in  particular,  which  St.  Thomas  said  was  non¬ 
sense,  and  in  one  sense  he  was  right.  But  the  thing  has  persisted  through 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  spirit  us  mundi ,  and  even  into  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  'collective  unconscious’  of  Carl  Jung,  and 
was  swiftly  touched  on  by  James  Joyce  at  the  end  of  his  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  where,  "Welcome  O  life!  I  go  to  encounter  for  the  millionth 
time  the  reality  of  experience  and  to  forge  in  the  smithy  of  my  soul 
the  uncreated  conscience  of  my  race.” 

Though  we  cannot  explain  the  anima  mundi  beyond  calling  it  a 
"great  mind  and  great  memory”  and  then  denying  it  exists  (we  do  as 
much  for  universal  ideas) ,  music  is  one  irrefutable  indication  of  its 
existence.  What  music  creates  or  reveals  is  something  utterly  beyond 
the  power  of  a  categorial  proposition  even  to  mean;  yet  at  least  by 
common  consent  music  has  a  'meaning’  and  some  even  venture  to  say 
they  'understand’  a  particular  piece  of  it. 
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Roughly,  Yeats  hoped  to  create  or  reveal  with  symbols  what  the 
musician  might  create  or  reveal  with  the  gathering  up  of  notes  into 
melodies.  Yeats’  symbols  would  be  images  gathered  up  into  poems 
quite  as  inexplicably  as  the  musician’s  notes  into  melodies.  As  with 
musical  inspiration,  Yeats  did  not  believe  emotions  were  entirely  men’s 
own:  "Our  most  elaborate  thoughts,  elaborate  purposes,  precise  emo¬ 
tions,  are  often,  as  I  think,  not  really  ours,  but  have  on  a  sudden  come 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  hell  or  down  from  heaven. 

"I  cannot  now  think  symbols  less  than  the  greatest  of  all  powers 
whether  they  are  used  consciously  by  the  masters  of  magic,  or  half- 
consciously  by  their  successors,  the  poet,  the  musician,  and  the  artist. 
At  first  I  tried  to  distinguish  between  symbols  and  symbols,  but  the 
distinction  has  come  to  mean  little  or  nothing.  Whether  their  power 
has  arisen  out  of  themselves,  or  whether  it  has  an  arbitrary  origin,  mat¬ 
ters  little,  for  they  act,  as  I  believe,  because  the  great  memory  associates 
them  with  certain  events  and  moods  and  persons.  Whatever  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  man  have  gathered  about  becomes  a  symbol  in  the  great  mem¬ 
ory,  and  in  the  hands  of  him  that  has  the  secret,  it  is  a  worker  of 
wonders,  a  caller-up  of  angels  or  of  devils.” 

But  how?  This,  like  it  or  not,  means  analysis,  and  here  is  one.  All 
poems  begin  in  images  which  have  no  meaning,  lift  in  metaphors  which 
the  intellect  has  made  reasonable,  and  end  in  symbols  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  has  made  meaningful,  if  not  reasonable;  for  the 
meaning  may  have  been  reasonably  or  emotionally  imposed.  Images 
are;  neither  do  they  affirm  or  deny  anything,  so  that  they  are  not 
strictly  'meaningful.’  Metaphors  consciously  affirm  between  images  and 
can  be  called  'clever’  in  much  the  same  sense  as  metaphysical  poetry, 
where  the  affirmation  (though  real)  is  more  often  made  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  apparent  opposite,  and  the  consequent  uneasy  place  between 
yes  and  no,  which  is  the  home  of  that  kind  of  poetry.  But  symbols  only 
affirm;  they  cannot  be  called  'clever’  because  they  are  not  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  the  conscious  mind,  but  of  the  helpless  habitual  experience  of 
the  race,  which  cannot  be  denied. 

Roughly,  images  are  the  world  at  work  on  the  eyes  and  ears;  meta¬ 
phors  are  the  mind  at  work  on  images;  and  symbols  are  the  individual 
memory  at  work  on  all  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  done  with  the  images 
of  his  eyes  and  ears.  Beyond  that  of  course  man  cannot  naturally  go, 
except  it  is  faith  or  mysticism.  However,  the  edges  here  are  indistinct 
and  much  of  what  passes  for  mysticism  might  be  symbolism;  and  most 
of  the  symbolism  you  hear  so  much  about  in  modern  novels  is  only 
all-too-explicable  allegory,  or  "symbolism  with  a  will”;  which  Yeats 
hated  and  was  swift  to  distinguish  against:  "Symbolism  says  things 
which  cannot  be  said  so  perfectly  in  any  other  way,  and  needs  but  a 
right  instinct  for  its  understanding  .  .  .  Allegory  says  things  which  can 
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be  said  as  well,  or  better,  in  another  way,  and  needs  a  right  knowledge 
for  its  understanding.” 

Yeats  at  least  implies  that  if  you  accept  an  image  or  the  contents 
of  a  metaphor  for  a  symbol,  you  will  on  that  account  have  some  ''right 
instinct”  as  to  what  it  means.  But  how  to  have  unmistakeably  the 
"right  instinct”?  That  was  Yeats’  business.  How  an  image  becomes  a 
symbol  we  cannot  say;  that  is  the  "great  mind  and  memory”  business 
and  is  out  of  the  poet’s  hands  except  for  one  initial  choice.  How  the 
contents  of  a  metaphor  become  a  symbol  is  something  far  more  subtle, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  probably  depends  on  a  simple  rapprochement 
of  parts,  and  so  meaning  remains  pretty  much  in  his  control  and  he 
is  free  to  impose  "right  instincts”  as  he  will.  Prior  precise  knowledge 
on  the  reader’s  part  is  still  not  necessary  as  in  allegory. 

"Symbolism  gives  dumb  things  voices,  and  bodiless  things  bodies; 
allegory  reads  a  meaning — which  never  lacked  voice  or  body — into 
something  seen  or  heard,  and  loved  less  for  its  meaning  than  its  own 
sake.”  The  distinction  explains  why  Yeats  was  obliged  to  give  no  keys 
(prior  precise  knowledge)  to  the  elaborate  systems  of  esoterica  he  used 
in  his  poetry.  No  matter  where  he  unearthed  the  images,  if  he  chose 
and  made  them  fall  into  place  properly,  they  were  or  would  become 
symbols  and  be  readily  understandable.  You  don’t  have  to  know  the 
first  thing  about  Yeats’  private  system  of  magic  or  the  piece  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  A  Vision  to  understand  his  poetry.  In  fact,  not  knowing  it  may 
help.  The  prior  precise  knowledge  of  allegory  (universal  ideas)  is  not 
necessary;  nor  are  footnotes. 

As  I  have  after  him,  Yeats  made  a  small,  but  pivotal  distinction 
between  symbol  and  metaphor.  "Metaphors  are  not  profound  enough 
to  be  moving  when  they  are  not  symbols,  and  when  they  are  symbols 
they  are  the  most  perfect  because  the  most  subtle,  outside  of  pure 
sound,  and  through  them  we  can  best  find  out  what  the  symbols  are.” 
(Not  necessarily  what  the  symbols  mean,  though;  that  could  be  as 
easily  presupposed  as  arise  from  the  parts-rapprochement  of  the  meta¬ 
phor.) 

The  problem  arises  what  kind  of  experience  can  be  revealed  or 
created  through  the  symbol.  First,  emotion.  "Sounds,  colours,  forms — 
symbols  all — either  because  of  their  preordained  energies  or  because  of 
long  association,  evoke  indefinite  and  yet  precise  emotions,  or,  as  one 
might  prefer  to  think,  call  down  among  us  certain  disembodied  powers, 
whose  footsteps  over  our  hearts  we  call  emotions.”  Secondly,  ideas. 
"Besides  emotions  that  are  evoked  by  symbols  alone — and  in  this  sense 
all  alluring  or  hateful  things  are  symbols,  although  their  relations  with 
one  another  are  far  too  subtle  to  delight  us  fully — there  are  intellec¬ 
tual  symbols,  symbols  that  evoke  ideas  mingled  with  emotions.” 

"Most  things  belong  to  one  or  the  other  kind  of  symbol,  emotional 
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or  intellectual,  according  to  the  way  we  speak  of  them  and  the  com¬ 
panions  we  give  them.  Yet  symbols  associated  with  ideas  that  are  more 
than  fragments  of  the  shadows  thrown  upon  the  intellect  by  the  emo¬ 
tions  they  evoke,  are  nothing  but  the  play-things  of  the  allegorist  and 
pedant,  and  as  soon  pass  away!” 

Yeats  insists  that  a  symbol  may  evoke  an  emotion  or  an  idea,  but 
that  the  idea  proceed  from  or  through  the  emotion  the  symbol  first 
evoked,  or  else  it  is  allegory  and  consequently  invalid  symbolism.  But 
how  resolve  this  with  the  previous  assertion  that  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  power  of  the  symbol  arose  out  of  itself,  or  whether  it  had 
an  arbitrary  outside  origin?  All  I  can  say  is  that  Yeats  changed  his 
mind,  this  time  very  possibly  as  an  excuse  to  use  the  ready-made  sym¬ 
bolism  of  Greece  and  Byzantium. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  what  kind  of  knowledge  can 
be  realized  through  the  use  of  symbol?  "Innumerable  meanings  held 
to  one  another  by  the  bondage  of  subtle  suggestion,  and  alike  in  the 
emotions  and  in  the  intellect,  move  visibly  through  the  mind,  and 
move  invisibly  beyond  the  threshold  of  sleep,  casting  lights  and  shad¬ 
ows  of  an  indefinable  wisdom  on  what  had  seemed  before  but  sterility 
and  noisy  violence.” 

As  you  can  see  from  this,  Yeats  never  in  his  right  mind  claimed 
the  cognition  realized  through  a  symbol  had  to  be  perfectly  clear,  or 
even  clear  enough  to  be  put  into  a  sentence  for  that  matter.  In  fact, 
he  asserts  that  cognitions  realized  other  than  by  some  activity  of  the 
emotions  on  the  intellect  are  wholly  invalid  for  absolute  symbolism 
(although  he  reneged  on  it  later).  He  never  would  admit  thinking  to 
be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  intellect  and  in  all  fairness  his 
poems  ought  not  be  looked  at  in  that  way,  either.  Three-fourths  of 
Yeats  criticism  today  is  furi6usly  expended  upon  reducing  his  symbols 
to  categorical  propositions,  and  they  are  not  that  at  all.  O  you  can 
take  his  symbols  as  categoric  pronouncements  on  the  nature  of  some¬ 
thing  else  and  be  perfectly  charmed  with  the  results  you  get  in  read¬ 
ing  him,  but  then  you  have  failed  to  realize  what  he  has  been  shrieking 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  all  along,  namely  that  symbolism  is  not  just  a 
better  way  of  saying  something  else.  Yeats’  symbols,  by  definition, 
have  no  categorical  equivalents. 

What  then  do  you  have  to  do  to  understand  Yeats,  if  at  first  you 
do  not?  Reread  him!  That  looks  like  pretty  helpless  advice  in  the  face 
of  not  being  able  to  understand  a  poem,  but  a  paraphrase  of  categorial 
equivalents  (of  which,  absolutely,  there  are  none!)  won’t  do.  To  re¬ 
treat  to  the  analogy  with  music  again,  what  do  you  have  to  do  if  at 
first  you  do  not  understand  that?  Listen  to  the  whole  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  not  split  the  melody  up  into  notes,  or,  what’s  worse,  retreat 
to  reading  the  program. 
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About  now  you  must  be  willing  to  kick  the  analogy  with  music 
a  block,  and  all  I  can  do  is  say  Yeats  himself  has  had  to  appeal  to  it, 
and  express  the  belief  there  is  a  place  where  poetry  as  non-conceptual 
knowledge  and  music  merge  and  are  indistinct,  and  that  W.  B.  Yeats 
has  been  over,  and  over,  and  over  it. 

To  tie  up  loose  ends,  the  value  of  the  symbol  lay  in  its  presence 
rather  than  its  pronouncements;  in  its  power  of  creating  or  revealing 
experience,  rather  than  in  communicating  any  specific  experience  de 
facto  felt  by  the  author.  Yeats’  poetry  should  be  considered  com¬ 
municative  only  insofar  as  it  may  create  or  reveal  the  same  thing  in  a 
number  of  people. 


4. 

There  all  the  gyres  converge  in  one. 

IN  191  5  Yeats’  father  wrote  him  of  William  Blake,  after  whom  Willie 
always  had  a  vague  idea  of  fashioning  himself.  "Blake  was  a  mystic. 
I  know  that  Blake’s  poetry  is  not  intelligible  without  a  knowledge 
of  Blake’s  doctrines.  Yet  mysticism  was  never  the  substance  of  his 
poetry,  only  his  machinery.  The  substance  of  his  poetry  is  himself,  re¬ 
volting  and  desiring.  His  mysticism  was  a  make-believe,  a  sort  of  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis  as  good  as  any  other.  He  could  write  about  it  in  prose 
and  contentiously  assert  his  belief.  When  he  wrote  his  poems  it  dropped 
into  the  background,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not,  so  apart  from  all  creeds  was  his  poetry.” 

I  suppose  this  is  a  good  analysis  of  Blake;  at  least  it  affords  a  fine 
jumping-off -point  for  a  contrast  with  Yates.  Is  his  symbolism  only  "a 
sort  of  working  hypothesis  as  good  as  any  other”?  No!  If  it  was  a  make- 
believe  machinery  to  begin  with,  Yeats  soon  learned  to  forget  or  con¬ 
fuse  the  distinction.  The  subject  of  his  poetry  was  not  always  him¬ 
self;  more  often  it  was  an  attitude  or  dramatization  of  himself;  he 
constantly  wrote  out  of  what  he  called  the  antithetical  self,  or  out  of 
the  uneasy  space  between  self  and  antithetical  self,  and  soon  was  won¬ 
dering  if  he  were  telling  anything  but  beautiful  lies.  I  don’t  think  he 
ever  found  out.  Someplace  in  his  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil ,  1903,  he 
wrote:  "Poetry  differs  from  explanatory  and  scientific  writing  in  be¬ 
ing  wrought  about  a  mood,  or  a  community  of  moods,  as  the  body  is 
wrought  about  an  invisible  soul.”  Science  and  statistics  count  nothing 
for  creating  moods;  symbols  do.  Symbols  made  moods  and  moods  made 
poetry. 

Symbolism  soon  became  the  substance  of  his  poetry,  if  it  had  be¬ 
gun  only  as  its  machinery.  Symbols  were  far  more  than  a  better  way 
of  saying  things,  they  were  the  only  way  often.  He  did  not  take  a 
universal  idea  and  arbitrarily  bring  an  image  to  bear  on  it.  That  is 
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allegory.  Pretty  much  as  mathematics  and  chemistry  control  matter, 
images  and  liturgy  controlled  his  mind  and  poems.  They  reached  fur¬ 
ther  and  deeper  into  them  than  did  ever  abstract  thoughts.  They  could 
not  be  refuted.  Yeats  became,  then  he  was,  what  he  contemplated. 

5. 

I  took  no  trouble  to  convince 
Or  seem  plausible  to  a  man  of  sense, 

Distrustful  of  that  popular  eye. 

YEATS  has  been  written  off  as  an  escapist  by  at  least  two  major 
modern  critics.  If  by  that  they  mean  his  poems  are  not  out  to 
perform  the  major  gloomy  public  service  of  Vrufrock ,  the  Hollow 
Men ,  and  the  Wasteland ,  that  is  so.  Yeats  is  not  Eliot;  but  there  is  room 
for  both.  Yeats  and  Eliot  again  compared,  Yeats  lacks  the  "inner 
resonance  of  truth”  found  in  Eliot;  but  because  he  lacks  the  great  ar¬ 
chitectonic  (Matthew  Arnold:  a  consistent  and  applicable  structure 
of  belief  and  cross-reference)  Eliot  has  in  Christianity.  Yeats’  poems 
do  not  depend  on  any  such  architectonic  nor  indeed  presuppose  any 
orthodoxy  except  their  own.  Each  exists  complete,  and  must,  within 
the  frame  of  its  own  reference,  small  as  that  may  be;  they  may  as  a 
consequence  seem  shallow,  but  that  should  not  disparage  the  quality  of 
the  individual  poem. 

If  on  the  other  hand  they  mean  Yeats  simply  would  not  face  up 
to  reality,  I  think  they  fail  to  understand  how  he  went  looking  for  it. 
No  one  knew  any  better  than  Willie  Yeats  how  he  had  turned  to  sym¬ 
bolism  out  of  timidity  and  evasion.  Even  when  he  had  carried  his 
symbols  to  their  highest  perfection  (and  the  perfection  was  real),  he 
continually  wondered  whether  there  were  something  false  about  the 
whole  business.  His  attempts  to  prove  there  was  not,  only  ended  up 
in  the  outrageous  epistemology  of  A  Vision.  But  whether  he  ever 
reached  reality  doesn’t  matter;  few  men  do;  the  important  thing  is  that 
he  was  out  after  it. 


6. 

And  he,  despite  his  error,  cannot  cease 
Ravening  through  century  after  century 
Ravening,  raging,  and  uprooting  that  he  may  come 
Into  the  desolation  of  reality. 

THAT  the  conscious  mind  is  educated  in  many  devious  but  definite 
ways  we  all  readily  admit.  For  example,  we  all  recognize  the  value 
of  head-over-heels  immersion  in  experience;  or  books,  in  as  much 
of  them  as  we  can  stand.  But  that  isn’t  everything.  Without  plunging 
into  depth  psychology,  we  can  still  agree  the  sub-conscious  is  educated 
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by  the  use  of  symbol.  This  is  an  elusive  business  to  speak  of,  but  it  will 
out  in  tradition  and  religion,  our  own  particularly,  both  of  which 
teach  not  only  the  rationalizing  part  of  the  soul,  but  the  whole  soul, 
how  to  live.  Liturgy,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  put  your  love  in  order,  and 
quite  apart  from  any  supernatural  reasons  the  learning  is  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  life  of  the  world  today  is  dried  up  and  the  soul  of  man  is  bored 
and  neurotic  and  rootless;  Life ,  the  last  of  Pelagians,  will  admit  that. 
One  explanation  might  be  the  soul  has  been  cut  off  from  its  usual 
symbol-life.  The  sense  of  oneness  with  the  world  which  the  primitive 
learned  from  his  myths  and  rites,  which  the  peasant  knew  from  his 
living  in  the  land  and  its  open  seasons,  which  William  Yeats  might 
teach  those  who  will  read  him — all  this  has  been  lost  a  society  which 
has  become  far,  far  too  cerebral. 

There  in  a  few  words  is  the  opportunity,  the  case  for  symbolism; 
that  is  why 


Once  out  of  nature  I  shall  never  take 
My  bodily  form  from  any  natural  thing, 

But  such  a  form  as  Grecian  goldsmiths  make 
Of  hammered  gold  and  gold  enamelling 
To  keep  a  drowsy  Emperor  awake; 

Or  set  upon  a  golden  bough  to  sing 
To  lords  and  ladies  of  Byzantium 
Of  what  is  past,  or  passing,  or  to  come. 
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RAYS  from  a  red  light  ripple 
through  a  misty  night.  A  car 
approaches  the  light,  slows 
down,  and  then  jumps  past  when 
the  driver  realizes  the  light  is  a 
police  call-box  and  not  a  traffic 
signal.  From  nowhere  come  the 
moan  of  an  automobile  horn,  the 
rumble  of  a  streetcar,  and  all  the 
distant  noises  of  night  in  the  city. 

Ten  blocks  away  from  the  light 
and  walking  slowly  toward  it  is 
Patrolman  Jim  Reynolds.  Jim’s 
feet  drag  heavily  toward  the  light, 
his  last  call  for  the  night.  Jim  has 
walked  this  same  beat  for  twelve 
years,  ever  since  he  got  out  the 
Marines.  He  has  met  some  people 
on  the  beat — most  of  them  nice — 
but  usually  his  streets  are  dark 
and  empty.  Lonely,  perhaps  for 
most  men,  but  not  for  Jim.  He  has 
become  accustomed  to  being 
alone.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to 
think — to  talk  himself  out  of 
worries. 

Now  as  he  walks,  Jim  thinks  of 
his  wife  Mary  and  his  young 
daughter  Arlene.  He  is  worried 
about  them  both.  For  the  past  five 
months  Arlene  has  not  been  able 
to  walk  more  then  a  few  steps 
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without  losing  her  balance.  The 
doctors  say  she  has  a  tumor  deep 
in  her  brain,  too  deep  for  them  to 
operate.  The  other  day  they 
shaved  her  head  and  today  they 
were  supposed  to  start  x-ray 
treatments.  The  kid  is  only  seven 
and  she’s  scared  stiff. 

On  ...  a  car  passes  .  .  .  off  .  .  . 
quiet,  immense  quiet  in  the  city 
.  .  .  on  .  .  .  quiet,  quiet  split  by  the 
howl  of  a  homeless  dog  .  .  .  off. 
The  light  comes,  grows  bright, 
grows  dim,  fades  tantalizingly  .  .  . 
seeking  someone  .  .  . 

Five,  ten,  twenty  minutes  the 
light  calls  before  Jim  turns  the 
corner  in  time  to  watch  it  fade, 
fie  stands  and  strains,  uncon¬ 
sciously  waiting  to  see  if  the  light 
will  come  again.  It  takes  a  long 
time  but  it  comes.  Once  more  he 
watches  it,  then  begins  walking 
again,  faster  now,  wondering 
what  they  want  at  the  station. 

"I  hope  I  don’t  have  to  work 
overtime.  Mary  will  need  me  to¬ 
night.  That  damn  O’Malley  prob¬ 
ably  didn’t  show  up  again,  no 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  trip  to 
the  hospital  must  have  been  tough 
on  Mary.  She’ll  need  me.  Flope 
Arlene  didn’t  cry. 

Jim  slouches  down,  bending  his 
knees  until  his  mouth  finally 
comes  on  line  with  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  His  fingers  cover  the  speak¬ 
ing  lever. 

"Hello,  hello.”  Jim  hollers.  His 
words,  short  and  sharp,  reveal  his 
irritation.  "Hello,  damn  you,  hel¬ 
lo  ..  .  hello.  Patrolman  Reynolds 
reporting,  corner  of  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Washington  .  .  .  Yeh, 


I  know  you’ve  been  looking  for 
me.  I  saw  the  light  .  .  .  Down¬ 
town,  why  downtown?  I  can’t  go 
downtown  tonight.  I  got  a  sick 
kid  .  .  .  Yeh,  okay,  okay.” 

The  light  stops,  leaving  him  in 
darkness. 

Downtown,  a  bright  beam 

of  light  slid  out  from  be¬ 
neath  a  door  marked  "Asst. 
District  Attorney”.  Behind  the 
door  Detective  John  Logan  paced 
the  floor  nervously.  His  voice  was 
pleading,  full  of  emotion. 

"Look,  Mr.  Grant,  I  know  this 
cop.  He’s  my  best  friend.  I  can’t 
believe  he’d  do  anything  like  this. 
You  don’t  know  what  this  will  do 
to  him — and  to  his  wife  Mary.  I 
grew  up  with  Mary.  I’ve  known 
her  all  my  life,  that’s  how  I  met 
Jim.  She’s  sick  Mr.  Grant,  very 
sick — mentally.  They  had  a  little 
boy,  David.  He  died  when  he  was 
six.  Mary  took  it  hard.  I  never  saw 
anyone  break  down  so  complete¬ 
ly.  And  then  she  spent  nine 
months  in  an  asylum.  That  was 
six  years  ago  and  until  Arlene, 
their  daughter,  got  sick,  Mary  was 
fine.  Now,  I  don’t  know.  She 
hasn’t  been  right.  This  might  send 
her  back  to  the  asylum.” 

The  graying  man  behind  the 
desk  drawled  his  words,  speaking 
carefully.  He  was  concerned,  but 
not  upset.  "I  don’t  like  it  any 
more  than  you  do,  John.  Reynolds 
has  been  on  the  force  a  long  time. 
He’s  had  a  splendid  record.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
find  out  Jergensen  is  lying.  But  so 
far  his  story  checks.” 
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"That  lousy  bookie  —  you’d  be¬ 
lieve  him?  Some  no  good  bum  gets 
picked  up  and  tells  you  he’s  been 
paying  off  one  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  best  cops,  and  you  believe 
him?  What  kind  of  a  deal  is  that?” 

"Calm  down,  John.  We  check¬ 
ed.  Of  course  we  didn’t  believe 
him.  But  we  checked  and  found 
that  Reynolds  had  just  paid  a 
$900  hospital  bill  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter  —  what’s  her  name,  Arlene? 
All  I  want  to  know  is  where  he 
got  that  money.  That’s  big  money 
for  a  Patrolman.  If  he  can  ex¬ 
plain  it,  fine.  If  he  can’t,  well  .  .  .” 

JIM  hadn’t  gone  straight  to  the 
Police  Building.  Instead  he  had 
stopped  in  the  subway  to  call 
Mary.  It  was  after  eleven  and  she 
would  have  supper  waiting.  He 
told  her  he  had  to  work  a  little 
late — O’Malley  again — and  would 
probably  be  home  in  an  hour  or 
two.  He  was  afraid  to  worry  her. 
The  trip  to  the  hospital  had  been 
hard  on  Mary,  and  she  told  him 
Arlene  had  fallen  out  of  bed  that 
afternoon.  No  sense  upsetting 
Mary  any  more. 

At  11:30  Jim  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  Assistant  D.A.’s  office 
and  got  a  quick  call  to  come  in. 
He  snapped  the  door  open  and 
strode  into  the  room.  Surprised  to 
see  John  Logan’s  lanky  form  slung 
over  an  arm-chair,  he  stammered. 

"Why  John,  what  .  .  .”  Then, 
collecting  himself,  "Mr.  Grant, 
my  name  is  Jim  Reynolds.  You 
wanted  to  see  me?” 

The  D.A.  nodded,  but  it  was 
John  Logan  who  answered.  "Yes, 


Jim,  sit  down.”  Logan  climbed  up 
and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
He  moved  slowly,  self-consciously 
hunched.  "Jim,  Mr.  Grant  here 
has  the  idea  that  you’ve  been  tak¬ 
ing  money  from  Jergensen  the 
bookie  .  .  .” 

A  long  walk  home,  then  up 
from  the  dark  street,  up  over  the 
stairs  into  the  hall.  The  light  is 
blinding.  Gone  in  a  minute.  Back 
into  the  darkness.  Now  two  floors 
left,  42  steps.  Careful,  don’t  wake 
Mrs.  Rosen,  pretty  late  for  that. 
Darker  on  the  stairs.  White  spots 
jump  in  the  air — From  the  light. 
The  bright  light  did  that.  Nothing 
really.  The  spots  go  soon.  The  key. 

"Jim,  Jim,  where  have  you 
been,  Jim?  Oh  Jim,  I  was  so  wor¬ 
ried.”  Mary  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  couch.  The  key  scraping  in  the 
lock  woke  her.  Her  frightened 
face  was  pale. 

"Where’s  Arlene?” 

"In  bed,  asleep.  What  happened 
tonight,  Jim?  It’s  1:30  .  .  .  What 
happened,  Jim?” 

"I  don’t  know.”  The  room 
shook  with  his  voice,  but  when 
he  spoke  again,  his  voice  had 
dropped  to  a  whisper.  "I  don’t 
know,  Mary.  I  just  don’t  know.” 

A  long  quiet. 

"Mary,  the  D.A.  thinks  I’ve 

been  taking  money  from  a  book- 

•  „  >> 
le. 

Now  he  watched  her  closely, 
worried.  She  looked  bad  tonight. 
Her  eyes  danced.  She  had  bundled 
up  in  pajamas  and  a  big  woolly 
bathrobe  to  wait  for  him.  Mary 
was  small  and  always  cold.  On  her 
feet  she  had  the  white  stockings 
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teen-agers  wear.  Standing  there, 
her  eyes  wide  and  staring,  Jier 
short  black  hair  all  fluffed  up, 
she  reminded  Jim  of  a  frightened 
teen-ager.  But  there  was  age  in 
her  face  and  her  eyes  were  more 
than  bright.  Mary  wasn’t  cute 
anymore  —  not  like  she  had  been 
when  John  first  met  her — but  she 
seemed  somehow  warm  and  real, 
and  very  much  his.  But  she  was 
sick.  She  had  been  sick  since  David 
died. 

"I  pulled  him  in  once.  I  guess 
he’s  trying  to  get  even.”  Four 
tired  steps  took  Jim  across  the 
room  and  let  him  sink  into  an  old 
arm-chair.  Mary  leaned  against 
the  wall.  She  was  wringing  her 
hands.  That  always  upset  Jim. 
"Don’t  do  that,  Mary.” 

"Why?  Why  shouldn’t  I  do  it? 
How  will  we  live?  Arlene  needs  a 
specialist.” 

And  then  she  was  sorry  and  she 
walked  across  the  room  to  lay  her 
hand  in  Jim’s.  Jim  went  on. 

"The  D.A.  wants  to  know 
where  I  got  the  money  to  pay  Ar¬ 
lene’s  hospital  bill.  He  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  kept  $900  in  the  closet.” 

"The  money  for  our  house  .  .  . 
until  Arlene  — ” 

Jim  caught  Mary  glancing  to¬ 
ward  the  closet.  There  was  $325 
still  left  in  there.  That  money 
kept  Mary  sane.  It  was  the  one 
thing  she  could  look  at  every  day, 
and  hope.  Dream  as  she  flicked  it 
through  her  fingers.  It  had  been 
hope  for  a  suburban  home.  It  was 
now  hope  for  Arlene.  A  last  hope. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do, 
Jim?” 


"Nothing  tonight.  Put  out  the 
lights.  Let’s  go  to  bed.  I  see  the 
captain  tomorrow.” 

jjT  JELLO,  Daddy.” 

X.  JL  Jim  had  slept  till  noon. 

His  appointment  was  at 
2,  and  he  had  slept — or  stayed  in 
bed — until  Mary  had  complained 
he  would  be  late.  Now  he  stood  in 
the  bedroom  doorway  staring  into 
the  living  room.  Arlene  was  there, 
tied  into  a  chair. 

"Hello,  daddy.”  Arlene  couldn’t 
understand  why  her  father  hadn’t 
answered. 

"Hi,  honey.”  He  forced  it  out, 
then  walked  to  the  old  arm-chair 
in  which  Arlene  sat.  He  sat  on  the 
rug  in  front  of  her  chair. 

"How  do  you  feel  today,  hon¬ 
ey?” 

But  he  knew  the  answer.  He 
looked  into  her  eyes  and  thought 
of  David’s  eyes  so  like  Arlene’s. 
David  had  died.  He  didn’t  dare 
move  his  eyes  from  her  face.  That 
alone  was  still  pretty.  The  doctors 
had  shaved  off  all  her  hair.  A 
sheet  was  wrapped  around  her 
chest,  under  her  arms,  and  tied  in 
the  back  of  the  chair  to  keep  her 
from  falling.  Her  legs  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  blanket.  Only  her  eyes 
held  any  hope. 

«QIT  DOWN,  please.”  This 

O  was  Captain  Gorman  who 
used  to  call  him  Jim.  The 
chair  was  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
squared  room,  directly  in  front  of 
the  captain’s  desk. 

John  Logan  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  the  desk,  walked  across  the 
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room,  and  planted  himself  near 
the  only  window.  He  looked  as 
if  he’d  been  up  all  night. 

The  captain  spoke  again,  cold¬ 
ly.  "There’s  no  sense  beating 
around  the  bush.  You  know  the 
charge  against  you.  Ordinarily,  in 
the  case  of  a  fellow  with  your  fine 
record,  we  would  dismiss  the 
whole  thing  quickly.  Revenge  is 
nothing  new.  But  there’s  a  special 
factor  .  .  .”  He  paused,  trying  to 
catch  his  breath.  "Last  week  you 
paid  a  $900  hospital  bill — in  cash.” 

He  paused  again,  waiting  to  see 
Jim’s  reaction.  Jim  only  lowered 
his  eyes. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  mon- 

•\  yy 

ey? 

Jim  waited.  Why  should  he  tell? 
The  captain  wouldn’t  believe  him. 

Then  he  answered,  knowing 
that  it  would  not  be  enough,  "I 
kept  it  at  home,  in  the  closet.” 

"Why  did  you  keep  it  at  home? 
If  you  want  me  to  believe  that  you 
kept  $900  in  a  closet,  you’ll  have 
to  give  some  good  reasons.” 

"For  Mary,  for  Mary!”  That’s 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  "It’s  none 
of  your  business.”  That’s  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  But  he  didn’t.  He 
wanted  to  yell,  to  pound  the  desk, 
but  when  he  answered,  he  an¬ 
swered  quietly. 

"I  can’t  tell  you.” 

He  heard  Logan  grunt  disap¬ 
proval.  But  Logan  didn’t  know 
why  he  hadn’t  answered. 

"Look,  Jim,  you’re  not  leaving 
me  any  choice.”  Jim,  again.  "This 
morning  John  checked  all  the 
banks,  and  even  the  loan  compa- 

•  yy 

mes. 


"We  can’t  figure  out  where  you 
got  that  money,”  said  John. 

A  long  silence,  that  both  men 
wanted  to  break. 

"Speak  up,  man.  You’re  forcing 
me  to  suspend  you.  Think  of  your 
wife,  your  child.” 

That’s  a  funny  thing  for  him 
to  say,  Jim  thought.  The  room 
was  quiet.  Think  of  your  wife, 
your  child.  Tell  why  you  left  the 
money  at  home.  Think  of  your 
wife,  your  child.  Tell  me  for  Ar¬ 
lene’s  sake.  Think  of  your  child. 
The  money,  she’ll  need  money. 
You’ll  need  a  job.  Tell  me  for 
your  child’s  sake  —  but  don’t  tell 
me  for  your  wife’s  sake.  Jim 
thought  all  this,  but  said  nothing. 

Finally,  words  came  in  a  whis¬ 
per  forced  from  his  mouth.  "Ma¬ 
ry,  Mary,  it  was  for  Mary.” 

The  captain  hadn’t  heard. 
"What,  Jim?  Why  did  you  leave 
the  money  at  home?” 

He  couldn’t  do  it  again.  He 
couldn’t  tell  the  captain  that 
Mary  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
Everyone  would  find  out.  Her 
friends,  her  neighbors,  they’d  all 
laugh.  He  had  left  the  money  at 
home  to  help  Mary,  but  he 
couldn’t  tell  the  captain  that.  He 
couldn’t  tell  Johnny  Logan  who 
had  grov  o  up  with  Mary.  Jim 
couldn’t  tell  the  world  that  Mary 
was  near  insanity. 

"For  the  last  time,  Jim,  why 
did  you  keep  that  money  at 
home.” 

"I  can’t  tell  you.” 

He  heard  Logan  kick  the  wall. 
It  must  have  hurt  Logan. 
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EUSTACE  TILLEY 


THE  first  issue  of  The  New 
Yorker  appeared  on  the 
newsstand  February  21,  1925. 
It  was  founded  by  a  group  of  men 
who  had  been  writers  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  World  War  I.  These 
writers  had  formed  a  club  called 
"The  Thanatopsis  Literary  and 
Inside  Straight  Club,”  and  they 
met  in  the  Algonquin  Hotel  in 
New  York  where  they  discussed 
books  and  drank.  Among  the 
members  were  Alexander  Woll- 
cott,  Harold  Ross,  and  Raoul 
Fleischman,  heir  to  the  yeast  busi¬ 
ness.  The  New  Yorker  was  Ross’ 
brain  child:  Fleischman  supplied 
the  cash,  the  Inside  Straight  Club 


the  text,  and  the  reading  public 
the  view  of  death.  Ross  was  elected 
editor,  and  the  advisory  board 
consisted  of  George  S.  Kaufman, 
Woollcott,  and  Robert  Benchley. 

The  magazine  was  a  dud  the 
first  few  months  and  Fleischman 
was  just  about  ready  to  abandon 
giving  his  money  away  when  Ross 
persuaded  him  to  give  it  one  more 
chance.  In  the  Thanksgiving  1925 
issue,  Ellen  MacKay,  now  Mrs. 
Irving  Berlin,  wrote  an  article 
"Why  We  Go  to  Cabarets.”  A 
post-debutante,  Miss  MacKay  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  article  that  debu¬ 
tantes  sought  refuge  in  cabarets 
because  of  the  elderly  ugly  people 
who  were  frequenting  private  deb 
parties.  The  article  lifted  a  few 
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CHILD  OF 

debs’  mothers’  eyebrows  and  a  lot 
of  free  publicity  off  page  one  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers.  Circula¬ 
tion  picked  up  rapidly.  Two- 
thirds  of  The  New  Yorker’s  pres¬ 
ent  subscription  lists  lives  out  of 
New  York. 

The  earliest  years  of  The  New 
Yorker  are  those  around  which 
the  fog  of  legend  falls  thickest. 
The  magazine  was  supposed  to 
have  been  published  in  an  air  of 
profanity,  rages,  and  abrupt  de¬ 
cisions.  In  the  popular  mind  the 
magazine  was  associated  with 
slight  insanity.  Despite  the  pub¬ 
licity  though,  The  New  Yorker 
reached  the  newsstands  neat,  per¬ 
fect. 

Editor  Ross  first  thought  up 
The  New  Yorker  as  a  humor  mag¬ 
azine  modeled  after  Punch.  It 


By  Brian  O'Riordan 


SCORN 


would  contain  cartoons,  jokes  of 
humor,  and  illustrations;  but  the 
main  emphasis  would  be  text: 
"The  New  Yorker  will  have  a  se¬ 
rious  purpose,  but  will  not  be  too 
serious  in  executing  it.  It  hopes  to 
reflect  metropolitan  life,  to  keep 
up  with  the  events  and  affairs  of 
the  day,  to  be  satirical,  humorous 
and  gay,  but  to  be  more  than  a 
jester.  It  will  not  deal  in  scandal 
for  scandal’s  sake,  or  in  sensation 
for  sensation’s  sake.  It  aims  to 
supply  an  improved  brand  of  hu¬ 
mor  to  the  caviar  sophisticates, 
rather  than  to  the  old  lady  from 
Dubuque.” 

In  1917  Ross  had  joined  the  Ar¬ 
my  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Railway  Engineers  Corps.  He 
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served  overseas,  and  while  he  was 
in  France  heard  about  the  Stars 
and  Stripes ,  and  decided  to  join  it. 
In  order  to  become  eligible  for  a 
position  on  the  staff  he  had  to  go 
to  Officers’  Training  School. 
Once  in  the  school  he  proved  to 
be  such  a  model  officer  he  could 
not  get  released  for  the  paper.  Fie 
therefore  had  to  set  about  getting 
himself  demoted  and  disgraced  by 
oversleeping  and  insurbordination. 
Finally  he  was  sent  back  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  where  he  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  transfer  to  Paris  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  In  a  matter  of 
months  he  was  elected  editor,  ,and 
it  was  while  working  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  he  became  acquainted 
with  Woollcott  and  the  others 
with  whom  he  was  to  found  The 
New  Yorker. 

When  he  returned  to  civilian 
life  he  tried  to  revive  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  Home  Sector,  but 
the  effort  failed.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Legion  Week¬ 
ly  in  1921  and  left  in  1923  to  edit 
Judge,  a  magazine  of  wit.  In  1925 
he  became  editor  of  The  New 
Yorker,  a  position  he  kept  till  his 
death  in  1951.  With  the  aid  of  the 
members  of  the  "Thanatopsis  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Inside  Straight  Club” 
Ross  established  such  features  as 
"Talk  of  the  Town,”  "Profiles,” 
"On  and  Off  the  Avenue,”  "Go¬ 
ing  on  About  Town,”  and  "The 
Race  Track.”  These  alone  might 
account  for  the  popularity  of  The 
New  Yorker. 

Allen  Churchill  once  wrote  of 
Ross:  "He  is  a  walnut-faced,  gap- 
toothed,  frontier  roughneck, 


whose  features  combine  the  cow¬ 
boy  look  of  Will  Rogers  with  the 
moon-mad  expression  of  Harpo 
Marx.  Built  like  a  lumberjack,  he 
talks  with  the  language  of  an 
Army  sergeant.  He  is  loud,  hasty, 
and  very  self-conscious  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  His  memory 
for  faces  is  poor.  His  hair  sticks 
up  in  every  direction.  He  hardly 
looks  the  part  of  a  prosperous  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  thriving  magazine.” 

However  rough  Ross  may  have 
looked  physically,  as  an  editor  he 
employed  a  journalistic  tender¬ 
ness  which  became  the  essence  of 
New  Yorker  style.  His  favorite 
correction  was  "Use  the  rapier, 
not  the  bludgeon.”  He  was  a 
hound  for  accuracy,  clarity.  New 
Yorker  style  was  sculped  out  of 
the  intensive  correcting,  editing, 
and  re-editing  which  Ross  im¬ 
posed  on  every  issue  of  the  mag¬ 
azine.  There  would  be  no  oblique 
references,  no  learned  allusions, 
no  unanswered  questions  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  This  was  Ross’s 
idea  of  perfection, — to  which  all 
articles  must  conform  before  they 
be  printed.  Ross  felt  that  if  he 
could  understand  the  article,  any¬ 
one  could.  Because  everything  had 
to  suffer  these  standards  The  New 
Yorker  often  seemed  the  work  of 
one  man,  Harold  Ross.  For  this 
reason  many  felt  it  would  fall 
apart  without  Ross,  but  he  died  in 
December  1951  and  the  magazine 
is  still  around.  This  of  course  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  the  present  ed¬ 
itor  worked  for  years  under  Ross 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  ways  and 
rudiments  of  The  New  Yorker. 
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THE  first  cover  of  The  New 
Yorker  carried  the  now- 
famous  drawing  of  Eustace 
Tilley.  Drawn  by  Rea  Irvin, 
named  by  Corey  Ford,  Eustace  ap¬ 
pears  on  all  the  anniversary  is¬ 
sues,  he  is  sign  and  symbol,  part 
and  parcel  of  The  New  Yorker. 
In  many  ways  they  are  very  alike. 
One  look  at  Eustace  will  show  that 
he  is  a  snob;  many  look  at  The 
New  Yorker  as  that.  It  likes  to 
look  down  on  other  little  publica¬ 
tions  and  pat  them  on  the  head 
while  pointing  out  error.  Eustace 
looks  down  on  the  butterfly;  The 
New  Yorker  does  the  same  at  its 
competitors,  though  some  of  them 
are  by  no  means  butterflies.  Eus¬ 
tace’s  dress  suggests  taste;  The 
New  Yorker  suggests  that  price  is 
no  handicap  to  the  discriminating. 
Its  rich  pages  of  liquor,  auto, 
jewelry,  fur,  fabric  and  resort  ad¬ 
vertizing  are  aimed  entirely  at  the 
club,  carriage,  or  luxury  trade. 
There  are  no  mass-produced  cook¬ 
ies  ads  in  The  New  Yorker. 

Eustace  is  also  neat;  The  New 
Yorker  is  a  shining  example  of 
neatness  in  a  magazine.  Black  and 
white  alone  are  used  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  which  results  in  a 
physical  compactness  that  is  sur¬ 
prising  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
means.  The  format  is  always  the 
same:  numbered  cartoons,  num¬ 
bered  advertisements,  numbered 
pages  devoted  each  week  to  a  fea¬ 
ture,  and  the  feature  always  in  the 
same  place. 

The  heart  of  The  New  Yorker 
is  the  section  called  "Talk  of  the 
Town,”  and  the  heart  of  that  is 


the  editorial  first  page  called 
"Notes  and  Comments.”  This 
takes  anything  of  interest  and 
bubbles  it  down  to  morality.  The 
touch  is  light;  the  punch  is  often 
heavy  and  full  of  conviction. 

"Talk  of  the  Town”  sets  the 
tone  of  The  New  Yorker.  Satire, 
irony,  comment  aloof  and  amused, 
and  sometimes  sassy  gossip  is  served 
up  in  a  dish,  which  like  the  rest 
of  the  magazine,  contains  a  su¬ 
perior  sauce.  Chief  editor  of  this 
page  for  many  years  and  the  man 
who  seems  to  have  established  its 
highly  perilous  style  was  Elwyn 
Brooks  (E.  B.)  White.  Next  to 
Ross,  White  was  the  main  formu- 
lator  of  New  Yorker  style.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell,  he  joined  T he 
New  Yorker  in  1926.  He  ran  the 
"Talk  of  the  Town”  for  eleven 
years  and  contributed  signed  verse 
and  essays.  In  1929  he  married 
Katherine  Sergeant  Angell,  who, 
first  as  literary  editor,  later  as 
managing  editor,  is  usually  given 
credit  for  what  standards  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  taste  there  are  in  the 
magazine.  Although  White  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  The  New 
Yorker ,  he  is  still  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor. 

Another  contributor  who  had 
much  to  do  with  its  success  was 
James  Thurber.  Thurber  started 
submitting  material  in  1926.  His 
first  twenty  efforts  were  rejected. 
His  twenty-first,  written  in  for¬ 
ty-five  minutes,  was  accepted.  In 
1928  he  met  White,  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Ross,  who  promptly 
hired  him  as  a  staff  member. 
Thurber  is  still  a  contributor, 
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though  he  is  not  an  active  mem¬ 
ber.  His  drawings  of  frustrated 
men,  shaggy  big  dogs,  and  un¬ 
daunted  motherly  women,  once 
consistently  rejected,  have  now 
become  familiar  features  of  The 
New  Yorker. 

The  one  section  that  is  almost  as 
famous  and  characteristic  of  The 
Newj  Yorker  as  "Talk  of  the 
Town”  is  that  called  "Profiles.” 
This  is  mostly  sassy  biography 
drawn  from  the  world  of  indus¬ 
try,  music,  theatre,  publishing,  or 
anything  else  The  New  Yorker 
deems  news-or  noteworthy.  The 
sketches  are  honest;  apt  to  be  ac¬ 
curate;  fatal;  written  without 
much  prejudice  in  favor  of;  and 
the  wholesome  impression  created 
is  that  only  enough  good  facts  are 
inserted  as  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  bad  ones  far  enough  apart  to 
make  the  whole  thing  enjoyable. 

"Goings  on  About  Town,”  at 
the  front  of  the  magazine,  is,  as 
it  describes  itself,  "a  calendar  of 
events  of  interest”  in  New  York. 
Put  together  like  a  time-table,  its 
six  or  seven  pages  of  fine  print 
are  a  useful  guide  to  sports,  plays, 
nightclubs,  movies,  concerts,  and 
various  other  high-class  amuse¬ 
ments. 

"On  and  Off  the  Avenue,” 
written  by  Lois  Long,  discusses 
fashions  and  gives  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  on  shopping  with  a 
blithe  disregard  for  the  price.  The 
New  Yorker  also  has  sections  on 
the  art  galleries,  books,  "the  cur¬ 
rent  cinema,”  night  clubs,  and 
television  programs.  They  differ 
from  "Goings  on  About  Town” 


in  that  they  dig  deeper  and  are 
more  critical. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  The  New  Yorker  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  increasing  amount  of 
social  commentary.  During  the 
war  it  published  weekly  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
London  and  Paris  Letters  have 
adopted  a  more  serious  tone,  de¬ 
voting  more  attention  to  politics, 
less  to  idle  brilliant  chit-chat. 
After  the  war  E.  B.  White  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  world  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  he  discussed  the 
United  Nations  and  other  plans. 
The  magazine  also  ran  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  atomic  energy  proj¬ 
ect  at  Oak  Ridge.  It  made  a  sen¬ 
sational  play  by  devoting  the  en¬ 
tire  August  27,  1946  issue  to  John 
Hersey’s  book  Hiroshima. 

Indeed  The  New  Yorker  which 
was  once  almost  a  funny  mag¬ 
azine  has  been  made  a  serious  one. 
However,  it  still  contains  a  good 
deal  of  what  can  be  called  hu¬ 
morous.  An  ordinary  issue  has 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  car¬ 
toons,  numerous  small  pen-and- 
ink  drawings,  and  excerpts  from 
other  magazines  or  newspapers 
with  comments.  The  excerpts 
usually  embody  typographical  or 
grammatical  errors,  with  appro¬ 
priate  unkind  comments. 

The  main  cartoonist  contrib¬ 
utors  to  The  New  Yorker  are  Rea 
Irvin,  head  of  the  art  department 
and  creator  of  Eustace  Tilley; 
Peter  Arno,  Whitney  Darrow,  Jr., 
Gardner  Rea,  James  Thurber,  and 
others.  They  draw  the  cartoons 
and  the  editors  think  up  the  cap- 
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tions.  The  New  Yorker  is  famous 
for  its  one-line  captions,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  which  it  originated. 

The  New  Yorker  is  probably 
the  nicest  magazine  of  swift  and 
gentle  satire,  left-handed  humor, 


and  "inside  straight”  comment  on 
the  passing  scene  in  the  United 
States  today.  At  least  since  its 
creation  in  192  5  it  has  been  pleas¬ 
ing  about  300,000  weekly  sub¬ 
scribers  with  its  easy  urbanity  and 
just  plain  jokes. 


THE  SLUGGARD 

( From  the  Vrench  of  Arthur  Rimbaud) 

In  a  break  between  verdures  where  low  waters  complain 
Entangled  and  aimless  mongst  weeds,  golden  tatters, 
Where  the  sun  shines  down  from  the  proud  mountain 
Til  the  low  world  foams  with  sunbeams,  shatters, 

A  young  soldier,  mouth  open,  head  bare, 

His  neck  washed  cool  with  blue  watercress,  sleeps; 
Stretched  out  in  the  grass,  he,  under  the  air 
Lies  pale  in  the  greeness  the  gold  sun  weeps. 

Caught  up  in  that  fragrance,  he  sleeps  out  the  while 
With  the  opened  mouth  of  a  feverish  child; 

World,  gather  him  warmly,  he  is  cold! 

Gladioli  quicken,  not  with  them  his  nostril: 

He  sleeps  in  the  sun,  hand  on  his  tranquil 
Right  side:  In  that  there  are  two  red  holes. 

— Luman  Drake 
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NIGHT  WATCH 


It  is  only  twilight. 

Mere  sparks  appear 
Above. 

From  the  gently  softened  pyre, 

Once  flaming  gold 

And  crimson  red,  purpled  shadows 

Settle  about  me. 

Night  will  grow  deep 
In  abounding  sound; 

The  crackling  stalks, 

The  wind-washed  pines, 

The  cricket  code  arising. 

Whispering  winds  a  message  carry, 

To  the  sleepless  and  the  dreamer, 

To  caress  me. 

Yet  morning  will  come, 

Bursting;  and  singing  at  the  dawn  flash 
A  psalm 

To  the  morning  calm. 

— Thom  Sheehan 
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ALL 

THINGS 

SUMMERY 


by  RICHARD  FITZPATRICK 


IT  was  the  type  of  day  that  bespoke  of  sea  and 
surf.  People  referred  to  it  as  "Cape”  weather. 
There  were  a  few  cotton  clouds  that  seemed  to 
be  anchored  over  Martha’s  Vineyard,  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  across  the  water.  Each  successive  day  for 
the  past  week  had  brought  a  sky  of  softer  blue. 

Mirk  and  Lee  were  sitting  on  the  sea-wall, 
watching  the  sun  trace  its  last  effects  on  the  sand. 
They  were  holding  hands  because,  for  some  late- 
summer  reason,  it  seemed  obligatory. 

"Do  you  think  there  are  different  kinds  of 
love?” 

"I’ve  never  really  dwelt  on  the  subject,  Mark,” 
she  said  mechanically. 

The  silence  that  followed  made  him  uncom¬ 
fortable.  He  wanted  her  to  be  expansive,  to  make  a 
definite  stand*  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  train 
of  thought. 

"Someone  once  told  me  that  you  never  forget 
a  person  you  love,  although  you  meet  someone 
else.”  He  had  filled  in  the  overpowering  silence  with 
a  statement  that  was  really  a  question. 
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Lee  made  no  move  to  agree  or 
disagree. 

He  glanced  at  her  as  she  looked 
out  at  the  water  and  instinctively 
squeezed  her  hand,  immediately 
despising  his  involuntary  weak¬ 
ness. 

He  had  noticed  Lee  the  very 
first  day  that  he  came  down  to 
the  beach.  She  was  a  tall  girl  with 
brown  hair  that  was  constantly 
changing  its  shade.  Her  smooth 
complexion  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  light  tan.  When  he  first 
talked  to  her,  Mark  could  not  help 
staring  at  her  gray  eyes,  which 
were,  at  once  the 
mistiest  and  yet 
the  clearest  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"What  are  we 
going  to  do  to¬ 
night,  Mark?” 

He  unlocked 
his  hand  and 
quickly  stood  up. 

He  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  bitterness  that  enmeshed 
him.  Mark  believed  that  she  had 
discovered  his  thoughts  and  was 
determined  not  to  let  him  express 
them. 

"It’s  quite  possible,  Lee,  that  I 
won’t  be  able  to  make  it  tonight; 
my  brother  just  came  on  from 
Washington  last  night,  and  I 
think  we’ll  be  having  a  late  din¬ 
ner.” 

He  watched  her  face  for  some 
sign  of  anger  or  resentment.  She 
turned  to  him  brightly  and  said: 
"Oh,  that’s  all  right,  there’ll  cer¬ 
tainly  be  other  nights  and  other 
dates.” 


Why?  Why  should  there  be? 
He  thought  there  was  no  set  of 
circumstances  that  made  future 
dates  a  certainty;  the  confine¬ 
ment  upset  him  and  made  him 
angry.  Why  couldn’t  two  people 
meet,  have  fun  and  forget?  What 
social  standards  or  norms  made  it 
a  requisite  to  be  hopelessly  in  love 
after  the  first  couple  of  dates? 

He  brought  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  present. 

"Lee,  do  you  think  it  will  be 
any  different  when  we’re  home?” 

"Different?  How?” 

"Well,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 

distance,”  he  of¬ 
fered  weakly. 

"I  don’t  think 
people  in  love 
find  distance  a 
p  r  o  b  1  e  m,”  she 
said  with  discon¬ 
certing  frank¬ 
ness. 

All  during  their 
relationship,  he 
had  wanted  to 
abstract  love  from  the  everyday 
occurrences  and  make  it  a  thing 
for  special  occasions.  This  seemed 
to  make  any  love  he  had  for  her  a 
constantly  recurring  bright  new 
thing. 

Mark  realized  that  Lee  could 
never  see  his  idea.  A  sense  of  help¬ 
lessness  swept  over  him  and  in  a 
different  place  he  might  have 
cried. 

"I  think  we’d  better  be  going 
back,  Lee,  you  have  to  be  to  work 
in  a  half-hour.” 

"All  right.” 

As  they  drove  along  the  shore, 
he  absentmindedly  watched  the 
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beach  and  the  various  scenes.  A 
seagull  arched  gracefully  over  the 
water,  plummeted  for  a  fish  and 
then  was  gone.  Further  along  the 
shoreline  was  the  inevitable  bob¬ 
bing  bottle  that  would  soon  disap¬ 
pear,  leaving  only  a  few  sparkling 
bubbles  for  an  epitaph.  Transiency 
was  intimately  connected  with  all 
things  summery.  It  was  ironical, 
possibly  sad,  but  undeniably  true. 

He  couldn’t  say  anything  to 
her.  She’s  never  really  understood 
him.  What  attracted  her?  That 
was  the  most  troublesome  thing. 
Why  couldn’t  Lee  understand  his 
character  from  his  actions?  Love, 
marriage:  a  formula? 

"What’s  the  matter,  Mark? 


What  are  you  thinking  about?” 

"Many  things.” 

She  settled  back  in  the  seat. 

Mark  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
cottage  and  turned  off  the  igni¬ 
tion.  Ordinarily,  he  would  have 
reached  over  and  kissed  her  light¬ 
ly,  with  a  sort  of  easy  possession. 
Instead  he  jumped  out  and  felt 
foolishly  formal  opening  her  door. 

"I’ll  give  you  a  call,  Lee.” 

"All  right.” 

He  felt  her  watching  him  as  he 
drove  off  slowly.  He  reached  for 
a  cigarette,  which  he  didn’t  want 
and  let  out  a  low  sigh. 

This  wasn’t  the  proper  ending, 
but,  he  thought  sadly,  it  was  the 
end. 
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